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Author's preface 



As a parent of two small children (a^cd five and seven years 
old), I feel that I have been the greatest beneficiary of the 
work that has gone into producing this text. I am sure that 
has made me a better father, and my children and my wife are, 
therefore, also beneficiaries. It is funny how, when a child is born, 
we parents are immediately aware of ht)w little we know about th< 
mysteries of life, and in particular about early childhood 
development. But as the first months and years pass, many parent 
seem to develop a perspective of 'I am this child\s parent, theretoi 
know what is best for her.* I am no exception to this conventiona 
wisdom. What I have learned about early childhood education an 
care from the Kushanda Project staff» the teachers, the parents an 
others whom I met in the course of researching this book, has 
taught me that my ability to contribute to the birth of our chikire 
in no way conveyed an equally natural knowledge of how to raise 
them. iMost parents' instincts regarding their own children's 
development are probably good and sound. Our ability to rely on 
t>ur own parents' counsel and our memories of how we were rais< 
certainly helps. Here again, I am no exception. Uut our beloved 
children's physical, emotional, social and intellectual developmei 
in these crucial pre-school years are so vitally important they 
cannot be left entirelv to intuition or tradition. 



While working at my computer drafting this documer. , niy 
daughter interrupted me to show me n drawing she had just don< 
Previously, I might have simply said, 'Oh that's nice, now please 
me get back to my work.' But Kushanda had changed me, and so 
stt»pped to look very closely at her drawing, which was indeed ve 
creative, and to discuss it with her. 1 soon realised that she was v< 
upset and almost in tears about a particular feature. The tail of h 
mermaid, she felt, did not look enough like the one I had drawn 
earlier in the day. but as I pointed out that her drawing actually 
looked much more like a real niermaid's tail than the one 1 had 
drawn (and my little boy loudly agreed), a smile spread acrtxss ht 
lace which - in its absolute beauty - struck me as being an 
enormous reward for mv little effort. 



We parents have a sacred obligation to learn about lu>w our litth 
ones develop - what is going on in their nundsif - and about ho\ 
we can best promote a healthy environment in which they can k 
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and grow. \Vc must respect and value the great work that is done by 
our children's pre-school teachers for they are very, ver)' special 
people; and we must communicate often and clearly with our 
children's teachers and ever)'one else who shares a part of our 
youngsters' early lives. Most of all, we must communicate with o'ir 
children in ever)' sense of the word, and maintain a never-ending 
interest in their development. In the process we will learn a great 
number of things which we didn't know before about how they 
develop and what influences this development, and about the 
enormous power we, as parents, have to shape their future. It is a 
power which we must take responsibilit\' for, and use responsibly. 

I have taken the title for this book from a verse in a recent song by 
Letta Mbulu and Caiphus Semenya. As wife and husband, and as 
partners in music, they had lived in exile from their home. South 
Africa, for 26 years. Returning only in 1991, they t]uickly and clearly 
saw that *the path to freedom is still long' in their troubled country. 
On an album which they recorded the following year entitled Not 
Yet L'. urn, they gave a voice to the millions of South African 
childr' n whose futures hang in the balance. The song is entitled 
Unity and its message, while focused on South Africa, is universal. 
My own children often ask me to play this song, which begins with 
a chorus of children's voices. If we listen closely, the children of 
Zimbabwe, and particularly those cared for by the Kushanda 
Project, arc trying to tell us the same thing: 

.Mothers and fathers of South Africa 
We are the voices of your children 
Those who live and those yet to be born 

We are the undernourished 

The under educated, the homeless 

And the naked 

The voiceless victims of the infant mortality plague 
That has seen so many of us young ones buried 
Hefiue rctiching the ^ige of one 

W o are \our children 

We call upo!i you today 

(Uir knees we implt)re vou 
To please create Un us a new tlay 
A new beginning, a new South Africa 



J 
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In your hands lies our future 
In your hands lies our destiny 

We are your children 
We are vour children* 



Salih Booker 
June 1993, Harare 
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Facts in brief about Zimbabwe 



Total Population 

Under 16 years 
Under 5 years 
Urban Population 



Population Annual Growth Rate 
(1980-1990) 

Annual (irowth Rate of Urban Population 
(1980-1990) 

Under 5 Mortality Rate 
Infant Mortality Rate 



10.9 million 

5,1 million 
1,9 million 
2.7 million 
(31% of total) 

3.1 % 

6% 



83 per 1,000 
58 " 



Life llxpectancy at Birth 56 years 

Adult Literacy Rate 67% 

Percentage of Primary school children 

reaching grade 5 94% 

Cjross National Product per Capita UvS$ 570 

Rate of Inflation (1980-1989) 14% 



Source: rxiciJ , The State of the World's Children 1995 
New York: Oxford University Press 1995 



Abbreviations: 



ACiRiTKX Agricultural Technical Extension Services 

AHF. Adult and Health Education 

ECKC Early childhood education and care 

[•SAP Economic Structural Adjustment Programme 

FKP Foundation for Education with Production 

FKi' Federation of Kushanda Pre-schools 

(;m General Meeting (Annual) 

Nc;os Non-governmental Organisations 

I' l A Parent and Teachers Association 

UNICKF United Nations Children's Fund 

ZANU (pf) Zimbabwe African National Union (Patriotic Front) 

Zrwu Zimbabwe African People's Union (international) 

ziMFKP Zimbabwe Foundation for Education with Producation 

Notes: 

Daga (or pole and daga) - Long gum tree poles and anthill sand 
mixed with water which produces a mixture with a consistency 
somewhere between mud and cemeni 

v.cvc Centrcs/Pre-schools - These terms are used interchangeably 
throughout the text. 

Mahewu - A nutritious protein supplement provided by the Project 
and made up by F.cnc teachers for the children. 

Shandisayi - Shandisayi Pfungwa Cooperative in Marondera (also 
referred to here as 'the cooperative') 

All figures are expressed in Zimbabwe Dollars throughout the text. 
In 1993> 1 Zimbabwe Dollar was roughly equal to us$ 0.15 
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There are many ty^K\s of parent and community 
participation, both non-formal and formal. In some 
developing countries, for example, centres for children 
would probably not exist were it not for the initiatives of 
parents and communities. Parent education is recognised as 
an excellent means to improve child-rearing practices and as 
an effective strategy in helping to reinforce parents* 
confidence and to increase their knowledge of child 
development. Furthermore, it helps facilitate collaboration 
between parents and those who are providing i.cvx: services. 

Early childhood care ami education: a world survey, cw-x (k 1991. 

This is the story of dozens of small rural communities in 
Zimbabwe which are v/orking together to give their children 
a chance to have a brighter future. A chance to develop to 
their full potential and to acquire the skills needed to break the 
vicious cycle of poverty that has held their families in its grip for 
generations. Through establishing village-based early childhood 
education and care (i-c hc:) centres, these communities are seeking to 
ensure that their pre-school children are safe; get proper health 
care; receive a supplementary nutritious diet; interact with at least 
one reliable adult; have interesting activities which contribute to 
their physical and mental development; and have other children to 
play with, thereby encouraging healthy social development. 

While these communities have not always seen their i-.ck centres in 
this light - and some still do not - the long and hard work of a 
small 16-person organisation called the Kushanda Project has. over 
time, assisted the parents in these communities to recognise the 
value and importance of early childhood education and 
development. Most importantly, the Project staff has made a 
significant contribution towards the parents' understanding that 
they are the most important force in determining whether these 
centres succeed in their mission. 

This is also the story of the Kushanda Project and the process of 
tieveiopment which it has helped to promote. Since 1985 the 
Kushanda Project has worked to provide training for i-cix. teachers 
and to establish sustainable pre-schools in these locales. Hach 
community comprises either labourers on large commercial farms. 



l*hiUt> 'I Mfjj,' what thnc i>* chthlrt^n pfi't' lifDii \wiit\^ tuadf hv juiu nt^ 
Iroffi miUcruds jiHittd in the iiiru. 
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or members of agricultural coopcralivcs, or rural peasant farmers. 
The Project started from a small pre-school that was established, 
with support from the Bernard van Leer Foundation, on one 
agricuhural cooperative S)() kilometres from the capital Harare. 
Over the past eight years, the Project has expanded from this base 
and reached out to help establish and provide its services to 130 
k:K( centres caring for over 3,000 children in two areas of rural 
Zimbabwe - C^hinyika and Marondcra (see map on page 12). 

Not only are these two areas distinct geographically, they are also 
distinct socially and economically. Chinyika is the country's largest 
resettlement area on which the government, after independence, 
relocated landless peasants allocating small plots of land to each 
family. Th(^ugh poor, the people who live in these areas have a 
stronger feeling of.belonging and independence than their 
counterparts in the Marondera area of the project. Vhe region of 
Nhirondera is mainly made up of large farms owned by wealthy, 
mostly white, farmers. These farmers employ large numbers of 
labourers to work on their (arms wh{) have no rights of tenure. The 
labourers therefore have no feeling of belonging or of responsibility 
towards the place where they are residing at that moment. 

As these two areas are so different, the Kushanda Project had lo 
develop two distinct approaches to working with their 
C{)mmunities. 

Use what is there 

The Kushanda Project takes its name from the Sh{)na expression, 
Kii<ihandisa zviripo. which means 'to use what is there', or, 'to make 
what is there work*. This saying not only captures the Project's 
spirit of self-reliance, but also the fact that for the children of 
Zimbabwe's rural majority, i { ic services were only likely to become 
accessible if their parents learned how to use local resources to 
make community-based pre-schools a reality. Kushanda's missicin 
was to show how this could be done. 

riie first Kushandii K n training centre and pre-school, on the 
Shandisayi Pfungwa cooperative, near Marondera, was housed in an 
old abandoned barn. Though the Project did receive some 
donations such as children's chairs and tables and some outdoor 
play equipment, the rest of the materials used in the pre-scli(){)l 
were created by the trainees and Project stall themselves using 
locally available materials. These included toys made from scrap, 
charts, n\usical instruments, collections of birds' nests and feathers, 
animal bones and skulls, and a wide variety of other creatively 
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constructed educatiotial tools. All of these materials were items 
which any trained teacher, unci ;->areiits, could replicate in their own 
villages. 

Using the material and human resources available in the immediate 
environment has been the hallmark of Kushanda's work. 



'(■;•• 



Chapter 1 



The Kushanda project 




It was late ill the aFtcnioon and the sun had already begun its 
rapid wiiucr descent to the horizon. The teacher trainees sat 
around the room on wooden benches hstening closely to Hniily 
Mu/a\'a/.i> senior 1 1 i.c instructor, discussing some of the llieoretical 
underpinnings of the 'six play areas* and the 'outdcx^r play area' 
that would be set up in each of the new pre-schools that they would 
return to their villages to organise. 

it was getting dark and cold in the old school classroom, but the 
group of women continued to work-. This was a nornial day at the 
Kushanda Project's Training C^entre in the C^hinyika Resettlement 
Area. In the morning, the eight wonien had worked with Emily, the 
three teachers of the Arnoldine \ i centre (described in Chapter 5), 
and most importantly the 60 children at the centre, to learn the 
practical side of operating a pre-school for three to six year olds. It 
was now the end of another day in their 12 week course where each 
afternoon they had lessons on early childhood development, 
discussed issues arising from their practical work, and learned to 
make toys out of locally a\ ailable materials. 

The trainees reflected on how they had heard about Kushanda and 
why they had come. C)ne young wom.m had walked more than 25 
kilometres to get to the training centre. She had heard about 
Kushanda 1 1 i t training from a pre-school teacher in a 
neighbouring village. Siie had been interested in playing with the 
children of her village while their parents worked the fields, but she 
now saw 1 1 1 ( as a profession. Most of the trainees had heard about 
Kusliand.i from the beads of their local primary schools, and each 
of them bad been selected in a community meeting to become the 
future K H teacher. Some came from cooperatives. A few had 
alread\' been working as child minders of sorts for the parent > in 
their villages, l-ach ot'the women spoke highly of the quality of the 
training they were receiving and commented on how their 
pereeptitMis of i ( i ( and the role t>f pre-schools had clianged 
dramaticalK- during their stav at the centre. 



Thr issue t)t payment came up atul it evokeil mixed feelings. Several 
women who IkkI alreaiK been caring \oy the children o\ their 
\ i 11 ages bad rareh been paid, ami many sensed thai their 
uMiimunities' agreements to pay them to work as l ( 1 1 teachers was 
not guar.uiteed. Would parents really «ippreciate the new skills and 
the \«ilue ot the education thev would nmv be able to offer their 



children? Or would the hard economic times prevent parents from 
meeting their obligations? How would they get the parents to 
participate in the activities of the pre- school? How could they 
promote community 'ownership' of the centres so as to ensure that 
parents took seriously not only their responsibilities for teacher 
salaries^ but also their broader role in their children's early 
development? These were only a tew of the challenges that lay 
before the trainees. But as one woman suggestcd> they were all part 
of the struggle to lead their children out of a life of poverty. 'We will 
continue to give education to the under fives even without pay> so 
that they won't remain in darkness\ she concluded. 

By 1993, the Kushanda Project had been operating for eight years. 
1-rom very small begin nings> it has spread throughout much of 
three districts in the Mashonaland East and Manicaland provinces 
of Zimbabwe. Kushanda has helped to establish and train teachers 
for 130 li.Ki centres with an enrohnent of around 5>000 children. 
The Kushanda 'programme' now in place has evolved from the 
experiences and demands of each passing year> but the basic 
principle remains intact. If a community would commit itself to: 
{ I ) select a teacher for training; il) pay him or her a monthly salaiy; 
and (3) construct an i c:k. centre and an outdoor play area; the 
Kushanda Project would in turn provide: ( 1 ) training and follow- 
up support tor the teachers and assistants; (2) assistance in 
establishing the centre; (3) materials such as maJwwu {<\ nutritional 
drink), newsprint, paints; and (4) community organisation/ 
mobilisation and Adult Health Hducation services for the parents. 
This would include help with sotting up Parents and Teachers 
Associations (im as) or other structures to provide a connnunity 
iramework tor the work of the teachers and the operation oi the 
pre-schools. 

The Project has also evolved two distinct training approaches in the 
two separate geographic areas it covers from its small office in the 
home of the Project Manager, john CA)nradie. in Marondera. The 
approach at the ("Jiinyika-based 'I raining Centre, which mostly 
covers reselllenu nl areas, is residential. Uuring the week, the 
trainees reside in rooms at the Arnoldine Primary School where the 
centre is located, for the 12 week training couises for supervisors 
(senior teachers) and the six week courses for teachers and 
assistants. Kushanda's Senior u u Instructor for the area also 
tesides at Arn(^ldine durii\g the week, travelling home to I larare 
be with her lamily on weekends and between terms. Slie is 
supported by three Assistant l^re-school Instructors. 

The approach in the Marondera Area of the Project is a four week 
on-site training course in the C(Mnmercial larm labourer 
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communities. Ciladys Clhabaiwa, the Senior Kccc Instructor for 
Marondera, and Nancy Mvuma, the Head of Section for Follow-up 
Training, go to live among the farm labourers. They spend each 
mornii.g working with the trainees and the children, and each 
afternoon providing lessons on v.cix. theory and toy making. There 
are also two assistant pre -school instructors in the Marondera Area 
of the Project, 

In both Chinyika and Marondera, follow-up training is provided 
through visits by the Senior Instructors and their Assistant 
Instructors, and 'cluster workshops' run by Nancy and comprising 
between four to six teachers per cluster. 

The roles of the Kushanda Cx)mmunily Organiser, lacob 
Mapuranga, and of the Adult and Fiealth [Education (ami.) 
programme staff, have similarly evolved over time. The C'ommunity 
Organiser is responsible for undertaking initial visits to villages or 
farms which have requested Project support, to explain the 
elements t)f the Kushanda programme and initiate a process of 
community mobilisation aimed at promoting piirent participation 
in, and ownership o\\ their future h.h. centres, lacob also has the 
task of continuous follow-up visits to monitor progress, to help 
with solving prt)blems, and to continue promoting community 
mobilisation generall)' around the pre-schools that are established 
by the returning trained teachers. The senior Allf- Instructor, Martin 
diapwanya, along wath two assistant amh Instructors, is responsible 
for organising village health weeks in the communities where l i.l.c 
centres have been established. One Assistant is assigned to each of 
the two areas of the Proiecl. 

All Fioject stall enjoy the support and guidance of the Project 
Manager, |ohn Cionradie, and the Project Administrator, (lephas 
Sauiigweme, who plan and coordinate the Project's workplan. 
I urther administrative support is contributed by a Project 
Transportation Officer and a ("lerical Assistant. Because of the 
considc' ible distances between the various centics served by the 
Pn)jetl, 11 staff play a key role in lacilitating eommunications 
belweet! and iunong the diiferent geographic areas and sections of 
the Kushanda programme. 

This seemingly straightfcn ward programme of activities is the result 
of many \ ears of e\["HM inuMitati<>n antl explor.it i<Mi by the Kushanda 
Pi'oiect, and il is full of lessons learned along the way. It is a flexible 
project which adapts its methods to the particular needs of each of 
the communities it wtM'ks with. It has taken time to develop, 
implenieiit and improve upon an approach that works, and the 
road has been unpaved, twisting and turning. 
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Notes to chapter one 



I. /imbabwcan winters c.in ho tjiutc cold. Contrary to coniir.dii lnlspcI■ccptlo^^ that 
att o{ Africa i> tuipitally in)t all year rouiui, nights arc iwwr warm in /iinbabwo 
even Juring the siunnici months. l>ui lni; the winter miwiths it is not iMKoninv>n 
tor the temperature to drop helow zero liegrees ccKius at night, even though the 
(lay may have been sutuu and warm. 
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Chapter 2 



Early childhood education in a new nation 
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inibabwc gained its indcpondeiice in 1980, following a 
century of British and white-minority settler colonisation 
and years of an escalating war of national liberation. Black 
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majority rule was gained on the basis of the negotiated Lancaster 
House agreement which provided for a supervised transition to a 
democratically elected government, and allowed for an interim 
constitution which assured the protection of certain minority 
privileges and interests in the country. The Lancaster House 
agreement was to be valid for a period of 10 years. The nation's 
independence was significant on many levels: among them, it 
represented the triumph of African nationalism and the defeat of 
white supremacy as an ideology and political reality in the country. 
The Lancaster House agreement itself illustrated the possibilities, 
and also the limits, of negotiated settlements to the conflicts in 
South Africa and Namibia, Most importantly, however, 
independence meant that Zimbabweans would rule themselves. 

'Jst^^'^'-. At independence. Zimbabwe had the strongest and most developed 
economy in the sub- region excluding South Africa, but it was an 
econo!ny characterised by one of the highest levels ofincome 
inequalit)' in Africa. This extreme inequality had resulted in 
widespread pcn crty and the consequent underdevelopment of 
human resources among the black majority I'rom early childhood to 
retirement. The results of the first democratic elections bestowed a 
considerable popular mandate on the new Zimbabwe African 
National Ihiion (Patriotic Front)' government to change, radically, 
the existing political and economic order in the country. But such 
changes would not ecime easily. Zimbabwe had inherited the clauses 
of the Lancaster Htuise agreement; a largely foreign-controlled 
dynamic economy; an eiuirmous racial imbalance in land 
ownership, and access tu social services and financial resources; 
political di\ Isicms among the African majority; suspicion and 
hostility from the white settler community; Jiid threats of military, 
political and eciMioniic destabilisation from South Africa. These 
constrained the new government's captions for dealing with the 
countless [Problems awaiting its attention. 

Zimbabwe was alsv) bee] ueat lied a colonial legacy which divided the 
country's land into three designated areas: freehold commercial 
farming land lor whites; African Purchase Areas where Af ricans 
could own and farm medium- si/od hoKhngs; and Tribal Trust 
Lands for traditional African smallholder farms (now called 
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Communal I.anti Areas). Wliilc-owncd commercial farms 
compriscti almost halt ot all agricultural land, and well over halfot 
the most fortile land in Zimbabwe. In contrast, the Tribal Trust 
Lands, where at least halfot the population lived, were of poor 
LjuaHly and usually less than a cjuarter of the average 23 hectare plot 
could actually he cultivated. Finally, an estimated 14 to 20 per cent 
of the African population worked anil lived on the white commercial 
farms, with little access to land of their own. Despite its relatively 
high level of industrialisation, Zimbabwe had - and will continue to 
have for the foreseealMe future - an economy based on agriculture- 
Access to land is, therefore, the fundamental determinant of the 
economiL realities ctmfronting the overwhelming majority of the 
country's population. 

Resettlement efforts: land for the landless 

Shortly after independenv", the government embarked upon a 
polio- of resettling former 'dom lighters, the needy, the landless, 
and rural and urban war-displac. J families into areas previously 
designated private commercial farms oi ..hich were unused. 
Resettlement was intended to: alleviate overcrowding; redistribute 
land on a more equitable basis; expand private and collective 
agriculture; improve the standard ofliving of the war-adected rural 
poor and the unemployed; and make the provision of govern 'uent 
services easier to administer, 'i he scope of this eflorl was resti icted 
bv the I an^aster I louse requirement that the government only 
acquire land on the basis of a 'willing seller, willing buyer' policy. lU 
19^)0. only about 52,()()() families had been granted land in about SS 
resettlement schemes, each consisting of several villages, 
throughout the country. The majority of such schemes were delined 
as Model A Resettlements under which the land was divided up into 
numerous smallholdings. Model B Resettlements consisted of large 
farms granted to agricultural coojvratives constituting the resettled 
population (often a combination of ex-tighters, former labourers, 
and other resettled lamilies) and registered with the Ministry of 
[ ands. Resettlement and Rural l)e\elopment. 

Zimbabwe's economic fortunes and misfortunes 

Sinee the early 198()s the counliy has witnessed signiticant political 
development: most notably the institution of universal frauLhise; 
the progressive abolition of racial politics; and the merging of the 
two largest and previotisly rival political parties. Between U)S() and 
1^)8.^. Zimbabwe experienced an eLononiit boom which fauhtated 
considerable expenditure on social welfare. 1 his - along with new- 
labour legislation, the resettlement (^f thousands (^i families on 
more fertile land, and increased investment in peasant sector 
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production - resulted in improvements in the socio-economic 
status of the poor, (lonsideriihie advances were made in health and 
education. Infant and maternal mortality rates, and the incidence of 
child malnutrition declined largely due to an expansion of health 
facilities and services in rural areas. In education, there was a 
.significant expansion in both the number of primary and secondary 
schools and in enrolment, particularly among female students. 
Indeed, formal education has consistently been given the largest 
vote of the budget. 

Since the mid- 198()s. however, the country has been badly affected 
by unfavourable terms of trade, low private sector investment, 
labour displacement, and the stagnation of productive sectors. The 
agriculture-based economy has also suffered considerably from 
drought; especially during 1982 to 1984, and 1991 to 1992. The 
latter was the worst drought on record and il seriously threatened 
the country's progress in health care. 

Zimbabwe hns also been hurt by South Afiican destabiiisation. 
Pretoria's sponsorship of the war in Mozambique resulted in an 
influx of around 140,000 refugees into Zimbabwe, and led to 
Mozambiciin rebel attacks on poor villages in Zimbabwe. Inside 
Mozambique, the rebels attacked the railway, road and oil pipeline 
which link landlocked Zimbabwe to the closest port, Beira. These 
required considerable expenditure to protect. Zimbabweans are 
hopeful that the peace settlements to the conflicts in South Africa 
and Mo/am1)ique will be successful, and that peace in the region 
will have a salutary effect on their country's economy. 

The implementation of an Hconomic Structural Adjustment 
Programme, in 1991, has only added to the burden of the poor by 
reducing social welfare expenditures nnd prompting prices of all 
basic commodities to escalate. 

A recenl tnk 1 1 report points out that: 

Because of economic trends, there are still certain sections of 
the Zimbabwean population whose economic status 
undermines their well being, food and socio-economic 
security. These include those wage earners and semi- 
employed labour on large scale farms, the peasant 
househ(.)lds who lack adequate land, draught power, wage 
remittances and other resources, households in the formal 
and informal sectors on or below poverty incomes and the 
unemployed. It also appears that those households with the 
greatest economic insecurity are less able to take advantage 
of social services directed at child development .,. 
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1 Iktc is evidence c)f a need for increased social development 
of the poorest to more etTo«'tively demand and direct 
resources towards their needs.' 

When considered together^ these 'sections' constitute the majority 
oi the population. Moreover, with 48 per cent of the population 
under the age of 16, investments in children's health and education 
are likely to have a substantial impact on the nation's soci()- 
economic prospects in the years ahead. The economy's increasing 
inability to sustain existing levels of stKial investment^ particularly 
ill education and health, imperils much of what has been 
accomplished to date. Equally it demonstrates the absolute need for 
poor communities to take greater control over community-level 
programmes to improve their children's education and 
development> and otter a possibility tor the next generation to break 
out of the poverty cycle- 
Government policy toward pre-school education 

At independence the go\'ernment promoted the establishment of 
early childhood education and care (km ) centres thrtnighout 
Zimbabwe, particularly in the rurol areas where the majority of the 
population - and the majority tif the poor -- reside. The 
conventional wisdom at the time held that the rural poor had never 
heard of either pre-schc)oIs or i t i t , let altme had access to such 
institutions. While this ma\' have been true in terms of 'mtidern', 
mainly u'*ban, forms of i cic centres, the reality was quite different. 

First, within traditional African culture, children occupied an 
important place in village social organisation, C.'hildren represented 
the future tif the community, and therefore its continuity in relation 
to the ancestors. Though their role, as in so many cultures around 
the world> may have been to be seen but never heard> they were 
nevertheless the recipients of considerable attention and nurturing 
care f rt>ni the adults of the community, Indeed> early childhood 
education and care was provided, often in the form of an Mhuyiu 
grandmt)ther' in the Shona language. This was an older woman 
who watched tiver small children when their mt^thers went to 
collect tlrewot>d. In-kind 'payment*, such as some of the flrewotid, 
would be offered lor the service provided. 

daring for the children also meant making dt)lls and telling sttiries 
which not only initiated the children into the tradititms of iheir 
cuhure, but also conveyed to them the knt»wledge acquired through 
the generatitms which shaped these traditions. It involved taking 
the children to the forest, naming the trees and plants> and 
explaining Inns these could be used; teaching girls through play 
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how to ^rind; and making toy axes and spears to teach boys how to 
hunt. Traditional vx'h: practices differed from its modern 
counterpart only in terms of formal institutional training for 
"teachers', and in the regrettable lack of cultural relevance which 
characterises some modern hCHc: institutions. 

Second, even during the height of colonial repression and in the 
midst of the liberation struggle, when many rural communities 
were confined to so-called ^protected villages', communities^ and in 
particular the women, established their own early childhood 
education centres relying entirely upon local resources. Ironically, 
the" good intentions of the post-independence Zimbabwean 
government in promoting H.v.c and promising government support 
may have undermined the self-sustaining nature of many of these 
community-based institutions as peasant families came to believe 
that their new government would assume responsibility for these 
efforts. 

After independence, i c re was initially the responsibility of the 
iMinistry of Community Development and Women's Affairs. In 
1982 a national early childhood education and care system was 
adopted, and attempts were initiated to standardise pre-school 
curricula and provide government support for basic infrastructural 
requirements at centres operating under the Ministry's jurisdiction. 
In 1987 the Ministiv published a (.Curriculum Manual, and a Toy 
Production Manual, for trainers and pre-school teachers to 
improve the quality of pre-school services. Though many observers, 
and a recent government -com missioned report, contend that the 
manual is too difficult for most HChC teachers, it is still a valuable 
resource particularly for trainers. 

In july 1988 responsibility for i-c.i.c was handed over to the Ministry 
of Primary and Secondary education {now the Ministry of 
Hducation and Culture) from the Ministry of Community 
Development and Women's Affairs. According to one experienced 
K [■(. trainer 

'This change is an improvement because the previous 
Ministry did not have the professional expertise required in 
the area of early childhood development. KCi.c is, in any case, 
more appropi iately part of the responsibilities of the 
Ministry of Hducation.' 

[ hough new administrative structures were created, and othei 
structures were re-oriented to accommodate this new 
responsibility, i ( i c has yet to be fully integrated mio the total 
educational structure. Ministry officials report that they still lack 
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adequate staff to cover i ck and that they do not have sufllcieiit 
documentation on u i-.c centres' hnks to other local development 
structures or on personnel, enrolment, registration, and rules and 
regulations. 

More importantly, the Ministry lias little or no budget to carry out 
an i rn: programme on a national basis. While the government has 
souglit to provide leadership in the area of i cKt: development, it has 
never been in a position to provide much direct financial and 
material support to the emerging vc\ c centres and their teachers in 
poor rural areas throughout the country. In urban areas some pre- 
schools are run by the local municipalities, and there are a large 
number of privately owned, and fee-paying, pre-schools. 

The government has, however, established several * model* centres, 
and developed and disseminated both a training curriculum and an 
I ( K curriculum. In 1988, with donor support, the government 
started a national K iic teaclier training programme by deploying ie> 
training officers who had been trained at the country's largest early 
learning centre to the country's eight regions. By the end of 1989, 
this number grew to 55 - one training officer for each of 
Zimbabwe s districts. The officers had a mandate to train hundreds 
of pre-school teachers for \<H' centres throughout the country. 

This training programme has encountered a liost of problems and is 
seriously behind schedule, fhese problems include the absence of 
suitable venues such as operating pre-schools for training, so that 
hotels are often used; transport difficulties for training officers; and 
a lack of instruction in the more widely spoken Af rican languages of 
Zimbabwe. Most significant perhaps, is the training programme's 
inability thus tar to attract the strong involvement of the 
communities whose children are to be served by these I t.K 
initiatives. 

Though the present government has a radically different outlook 
toward K If than the previous white minority regime, there has 
been no new direct legislation on early childhood education and 
care since independence. The old Rhodesian Nursery Education Act 
has little relevance to the needs of most of the children in 
Zimbabwe today. Its 'standard conditions' of staff qualifications, 
space requirements, staff- child ratio, sanitary requirements, and the 
physical condition of buildings, defined prior to independence for 
the white minority elite of society, have little relation to the realities 
of Zimbabwe's poor rural majority, and the resources available for 
meeting such conditions. Sadly, a recent government initiative to 
gather data on existing l c I < centres exhibited strikingly similar 
misconceptions about what constitutes a valuable and appropriate 
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pre-school in the context of the realities ot the rural poor. For 
example> one of the questions on the government circular asks> 
'What is the number of flush wash closets (a) having nursery school 
howls? (b) having aduh bowls with platforms? and (c) for staff use?* 
Many centres in rural areas do not have toilets of any type. 

The Bindura model 

Despite these shortcomings^ the government has helped establish a 
number of creative programmes which have already had a positive 
impact on, and hold potential for further improvements in, the lives 
of poor rural children. One such endeavour is the Kubatsira Farm 
Fiealth Project which was started in Bindura in 1981. Following 
independence, the Ministry of Health committed itself to bringing 
health care 'to all by the year 2000', and began laying the 
groundwork for its main institutional thrust, namely the 
development of a network of village health workers and clinics 
operating through local administration. Notwithstanding the 
impressive gains that would eventually be made through this 
approach, the government recognised early on that this network 
would not cover the enormous number of farm labourer 
communities throughout the country whose health problems were 
in many ways even graver than those of the impoverished 
communal land areas. 

Based firmly on the government's philosophy of community action 
and self-sufficiency, it launched a pilot programme of training farm 
health workers which was centred around the Bindura Hospital and 
focused on the neighbouring commercial farms. This programme 
aimed to give farm labourers themselves the chance to become their 
own primary health care workers in all but the most difficult 
problems by educating them about the health needs of their 
conmiunities, and especially those of the children. The other vital 
aspect of the programme was to g .t rural and district hospitals 
involved with the people, to convert them from respected but rather 
forbidding institutions into genuine community health centres. 

Initially, two women from each participating farm were chosen by 
their communities to spend a month at Bindura Hospital's 'helping' 
centre, training to become farm health workers. The training 
followed the Ministry's guidelines, and the women were taught first 
aid; basic health care; causes of diseases; how to recognise, and in 
son\e cases treat, certain illnesses; the necessity of immunisation; 
and hygiene and nutrition education. As discussions moved to the 
subject of child health care and the health conditions which 
prevailed among children at that time, the organisers of the 
programme were convinced that some form of child care should he 
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promoted as part of the training. k *k; for the children of farm 
labourers was seen to be urgently needed because of the generally 
long hours which their parents worked. 

Thus, the original training was extended by two weeks to include 
education on setting up and running pre-schools. As one of the early 
supervisors at the Proiect pointed out, 

'Many of the children in the area not only go short of proper 
food, but are starved of mental and social stimulation as well 
... the centres that the women (the trained farm health workers) 
will now be able to lead in the farm villages are vital to the 
children's development.'' 

The Hindura model pilot programme has since been expanded into 
a provincial programme that eventually will operate throughout the 
commercial farming areas of Mashonaland Central. During the 
expansion and evolution of the programme, women's clubs and adult 
literacy training activities were introduced to reinforce the health 
education and care provided by the farm health workers, and to help 
mobilise community participation and support for the pre-schools. 

I'he Bindura model served as an inspiration for many other rural 
health education and \-c\c initiatives that would emerge elsewhere 
in the country in the years to come, 'fhe Kushanda Project was one 
of these. 

Notes to chapter two 

1. /\\\ (Patriotic I-'ront), i> i>ru' o\ the lilu'i.itioii nK)\c[iUMit> wliith ncgt)liatfd ihc 
irKlopcndciKo settlement with the white minority regime and contested the elcclion> 
as a political party. The other was the /iniKibwe African People' - I'nion ( i. 
/AST ( IM ) also won the second elections in In I ^87, / \\ \' merged with /.wv and 
the new combined party (siill known as / \Ni •!■! ) won the country's ihinl national 
elections in 1490. 

2. l-ollowmg the t-xpiry ol the I ancaster House agreenieni in I WO, the 
government adoptc<l new land acquisition legislation in 1992 intended to permit a 
nioreet|uitahle distribution ot this vital resource by allowing government to 
designate unused or underused (arms to be acquired at government determined 
fair prices tor redistribution to thousands ol land hungry Zimbabwean families. 

V I oewenson. K..et al. ( 'liiltlwii iit\il W'otnvn iii /mihiihwr: A "^itMtitmn .\//ri/vw^ 
( pihttc, juiv hJSr^ lu}\ I^NO, I laraie: I he < iove> iiineiit ol /imbabwe aiul i \u i i, 
1990, p.3 

4. /induthw hoict t .\Vu % Hulh'tin. No. 12, Nos ember/ Dec ember 1981, pg.K* 
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The Kushanda pre-school programme grew out of a 
development project based at a farming cooperative named 
Shandisayi Pfungwa - which means 'use your brains* - 15 
kilometres from Marondera. The cooperative was started a few 
years after independence on a resettlement farm by young 
Zimbabwean ex-freedom fighters who also recruited the men and 
women who had previously worked on the farm. The original 
project was managed by two NtiOs, the International Foundation tor 
Hducation with Production (fhp) and the Zimbabwe Federation for 
Education with Production (/imi-ip), and the members of the 
Shandisayi Pfungwa cooperative, with the financial support of two 
foreign donors. The goal of the development project was to 
diversify and expand the economic base of the cooperative by 
establishing agro-industries which would benefit both the families 
at the cooperative and the large number of people in the 
neighbouring Soswe C'ommunal Land. 



Integrated development 

In the early post-independence days a great deal of hope was vested 
in the government's resettlement programme. This effort was 
fuelled by the belief that the creation of farm cooperatives on land 
acquired by the government from white commercial farmers, would 
promote the integrated development of disparate groups of people. 

The concept of integrated development pursued at Shandisayi 
Pfungwa recognised that progress on the cooperative farm and on 
the neighbouring communal lands was not simply a question ot 
economics, skills training, and material and financial inputs. 
The project's concept of development gave equal attention to 
raising the level of consciousness among the cooperative workers 
and the people of Soswe, and helping them to raise their standard ot 
living and therefore that of their children. To this end a social 
component was developed comprising adult education and literacy, 
health and nutrition with extension training, and early childhood 
education. 

The first cycle: planning a pre-school 

The inclusion ot a pre-school programme was not by chance. At the 
cooperative there were simply too many children in the fields. 
Women complained that they were doing double the work of men 
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because they worked in the fields and cared for their children 
simultaneously. This arrangement was also unhealthy for the 
children.The cooperative's management committee agreed that 
two women play with the children while their mothers were in the 
fields. The parents felt that these women should receive training to 
gain the know-how to provide proper care, and to promote the 
children's education in preparation for formal school. 

Having accepted the need for a training programme, i fp and /.1\!1M> 
requested funding (roix) the Bernard van Leer Foundation which 
agreed to finance the training programme and provide other project 
support. Two trainers, Gladys Chabaiwa and Hmily Muzavazi> \.'ho 
had graduated from St. N4ary\s F.arly Learning Centre in 
Chitungwiza,' the largest and oldest training centre for i r.i i in the 
country, were selected. Their names were suggested to the Project 
xManager by Bertha Gapara who heads St. Mary's and is widely 
regarded as a leading m:hc' professional and proponent of pre- 
schools nationwide. The first intake of four trainees, two from 
Shandisayi Pfungwa and two from villages in Soswe> received two 
years training/' The pre -school at the cooperative was established 
simultaneously with the start of the training programme in 1985, 
and served as a centre where the trainees could combine theory and 
practical experience while working with children and managing an 
1 i:i-.c centre. 

The parents at Shandisayi Pfungwa were impressed with the results. 
Nevertheless, the Project faced its fair share of difficulties. Initially 
the concept of community 'ownership' of the training programme 
was a problem. Because the Niic^s {i-H> and /iMi^i-.p) had secured 
donor funding and were responsible for putting together and 
managing the training progranin\e and the Hc;n centre, it was 
sometimes difficult to gjt the full support and participation of some 
parents who viewed tht training programme as belonging to the 
Kushanda l^roject. 

There were alst^ early misconceptions about the role of the pre- 
school. Though the parents themselves h*ul requested an k:u 
programme for their children aged three to six> some felt that it was 
a baby minding service where they could leave their infants. 
The Project staff tried to explain the purpose of the UK. 
programme that they had designed in response tt^ the parents* 
initial requests and also made it clear that the women in the 
programme were still trainees and would not have the time to look 
alter babies, 

Though the idea of establishing <i separate programme for a creche 
for children under three years old was discussed, many other 
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parents fell that it was inappropriate for others to care for their 
youngest children. Among parents who supported the 
establishment of a creche there was, at the same time, an 
unwillingness lo lake on additional responsibilities for developing 
and managing it. The Kushanda Project also lacked the human and 
financial resources needed to add a creche to the programme. 
In the end. there was no consensus among the parents on the 
subject and Kushanda staff did not wish to impose a programme 
when there was no clear demand from the parents for such a 
service. 

This experience served to shape Kushanda's approach to the 
question of services for children under three. The Project would he 
open to the possibility of expanding services lo include this age 
group, if the communities requested such a service and were 
prepared to join in the same type of partnership to which they were 
CO nun it ted for the pre -schools. Meanwhile, the Project would seek 
to meet some of tiie needs of zero to three year olds through its 
health education and community mobilisation activities. These 
aimed lo improve the overall health and sanitation conditions in 
the communities, and promoted the vaccination of all children 
against the major childhood diseases. 

Early efforts at parent education 

Concurrent with the pre-school programme, the Project established 
a Womcn^s C]lub to offer education to mothers in several areas 
related lo their domestic environment, and to help them increase 
their capacity to take and implement decisions to improve that 
environment. Health and nutrition, and adult literacy and 
education programmes were launched lo complement each other, 
the Women's Club and i-.t:K' activities. The adult literacy and 
education programme had the twin aims of providing basic literacy 
and general education; and of furthering the knowledge of 
production activities. The Project also planned to establish a health 
centre/clinic to provide both services and education, lo enable the 
participating communities lo improve their own and particularly 
their children's health status. 

l-ach of these distinct elements were equally important, and 
Kushanda staff believed that progress in one area would help to 
achieve progress in the other areas as well, l-imding for all elements 
of this social component of the Project was provided by the Bernard 
van Leer roundalion. Talent Nyalhi, was hired to coordinate the 
whole programme, and Martin Chapwanya lo lead the adult 
education programme. 
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Assessing the earliest efforts 



By the end of the Project's second year, the lour teachers had been 
trained - two for the Shandisayi i-i iu. centre and two Tor Soswe - 
and the staffhad made progress in the area of parent participation. 
The I'TA took responsibihly for organising an end of term open day 
for all the parents and communities. One innovation was the four 
trainees* displays of their craft work, with each parent adjudicating 
the work of the different displays. 

Kushanda also organised trips to the I.ion Park near Harare for the 
prc-school children, parents, the trainees and other support staff. 
These trips not only offered an important educational exposure to 
another environment for a community that rarely had the chance 
f(ir such recreational outings, but allowed parents to see the 
educational nature and value of the staffs approaches to all 
activities concerning their children. 

The quality of the i-n i: programme at Shandisayi Pfungwa had 
attracted the interest of parents living in Marondera and a steady 
increase in the enrolment of fee-paying children from Marondera 
provided an important source of revenue for the centre/ At that 
point, there were 70 children attending the pre-school, of which ^.S 
came from outside the cooperative. The word was beginning to 
spread about the work of the Kushanda Project. This would 
eventually facilitate the implementaticm of an outreach programme 
to promote pre -schools in other poor villages and farm worker 
communities. 

Trials and tribulations along the road 

The successes of those first two years did not come easily. The l-c i c 
centre was meant to be a model for rural women ot little means to 
replicate in their villages without too much expense or difficulty. 
Some of the participants in the programme wanted the new centre 
to become a copy of the better endowed urban centres, and failed to 
see that these could never be duplicated in rural settings where 
people relied primarily on the resources of the communities 
themselves, with limited support from the Kushanda Project. 

The adult education programme showed signs of becoming a studv 
group for those undertaking advanced education, when the 
intended priority target group was the illiterate and semi-literate 
workers at the cooperative, whose participation was declining. 
Similarly, the Women's CUub sometimes seemed little more than a 
traditional sewing group. It was unable to promote the education 
needed to enable women to increase their control o( iheir lamily 
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environment, and to gain a broader appreciation of family health 
problems and the concepts of early childhood development. The 
health programme encountered delays owing to the need to 
integrate its proposed activities into the framework of government 
health care and education programmes. 

In an attempt to integrate other components into the FCix: 
programme, efforts had been made in the Adult Education 
programme to get some of the older workers/students to provide an 
oral history of their lives on the farm during colonial times. This 
could be used both as a vehicle for learning in the literacy and basic 
education classes and, eventually, to invite the best storytellers to 
tell their stories to the children at the hmc centre. Unfortunately, 
this creative idea did not take off, owing to the pressures on 
workers' time and their inability to see immediate benefits arising 
from this kind of participation. 

The Women's Club slowly worked its way through a syllabus 
developed by Talent aimed at giving the women of the cooperative a 
better understanding of their domestic environment and of how to 
improve it. The Club's activities were also intended to increase the 
women's capacity to make decisions and implement them in their 
homes, in their C^lub, the pre -school Pi A, and in the wider 
ciH>perative where tc>o often men make all the decisions. But few 
women actually changed their behaviour as a result of these efforts. 

I'he basic problem the staff faced seemed to be one of community 
mobilisation. With the work going on at the cooperative - the 
planning and establishment of new production units, the daily 
tiirming and the efforts to make the cooperative succeed 
economically - the adults had little time or energy to fully meet the 
demands of the social component of the Project. Through all these 
difficulties, the Kushanda Project persevered and evolved methods 
of trying to reconcile the participants' objectives of receiving 
immediate results from the social component programmes, with its 
own longer term objectives of community education and 
empowerment. 

Nevertheless, the social component continued to be considered an 
integral part of the development process at Shandisayi, and in the 
end all the elements (within both the production and social 
development programmes) offered a natural and mutually 
reinforcing link with one another. 
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The second cycle: a second chance 

Favourable reports on the Kushanda Project's hckc training had 
been spread by word of mouth by, among others, the Marondera 
District Administrator who sat on the Management Committee of 
the Project, and by the wife of an Agritex Extension Officer' 
working with peasant farmers in the Headlands area, 62 kilometres 
east of Marondera. This created a growing demand for the i:CHc: 
training service in the neighbouring areas and necessitated the 
implementation of a shortened training period. The second intake 
at the Shandisayi training centre in 1987 involved the selection and 
enrolment of new trainees, and the revision of the syllabus to allow 
the training to be completed in a single three-month term, instead 
of the original two years. This second cycle eventually totalled three 
sets of two or three trainees, each on a three month course at the 
cooperative's Hc:hc: centre during 1987-1988. During this time two 
new pre-schools were established in villages in the neighbouring 
Soswe communal area by two of the original trainees with support 
from the Kushanda Project, the parents and the Village 
Development Committees of these communities. 

A problem arose in one community where parents in the home 
ward of the newly trained teacher were unwilling to send their 
children to the i:c:k: centre in a larger village. This was despite the 
tact that the small number of pre-school children in their ward 
didn't justify a separate centre. At the same time, parents in the 
larger village seemed equally reluctant to send their children to the 
centre. Over time, this predicament was resolved through the 
establishment of two i-c:i:c: centres in the area. The experience, 
which is the only case where the Kushanda Project withdrew its 
support altogether, was illustrative of the kinds of unexpected 
problems that the Project would face as it expanded, and which 
would require considerable amounts of staff time to sort out. 

A growing demand for ecec 

The Kushanda Project had achieved its first objective: the creation 
of a model for establishing rural pre-school training centres and 
supporting small village or farm pre-schools established by trainees 
returning from the Centre. Local government officials from the 
Ministry of Community Development and Women's Affairs not 
only accepted the work of the Project, but had begun to make 
requests for the training of teachers for villages in their jurisdiction. 
Most rural villages are extremely isolated, located long distances 
from government offices and lacking any alternative services in the 
near vicinity. 
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i lic tnuning that the Project had given three women from 
cooperatives around Headlands during the second cycle interested 
the ministry's office in Rusape. 100 kilometres east of Marondera, 
in getting Kushanda involved in training and support activities 
aimed at establishing pre-schouis in the huge Chinyika 
Resettlement Scheme lying north of Rusape and Headlands in the 
Makoni District. Similarly, a pre- school established by a trainee in 
the Bethel cooperative, near Headlands, caught the attention of a 
nearby primar ' school headmaster who requested assistance to 
establish pre-schools to serve the three resettlement villages \%fhich 
fed into his school. 

By the end of 1988, the fourth year (if the Project, the Kushanda 
pre-school centre at Shandisayi was so well established and 
maintaining such a high standard that there was a long waiting list 
of parenis trtim Martindera wishing to enrol their children at the 
centre and who were prepared to pay fees, This, though a measure 
ot the success of the centre, resulted largely from its geographical 
proximity to Marondera and would not be replicable at other 
centres where ct)ntinued material support would be needed to 
supplement the comnumity's effoi ts. 

I-eedback Irom teachers and heads of primary schools where 
children fiom Kushanda ic ic centies enrolled in CJrade I, indicated 
that these children were speaking with confidence ahead of their 
peers who had not had the Itenefit of i-cic. 'I hey were also already 
accustomed to an 'institutional' learning environment and were 
finding it easier to learn and to get along with other new students. 

Looking back, the most difficult challenge for Kushanda and for the 
cooperative management had been to leconcile the longer term 
objectives of the Project with the more immediate individual 
expectations of the cooperative workers, I'his same challenge would 
present itself time and again among other communities that 
Kushanda would work with in the years ahead. Since participation 
in the programmes at Shandisayi - including sending children to 
the K i(. centre - was entirely volimtary, their continuation or 
success would depend solely upon the parents* interest in, and 
leeling olOwnership o\'er. these activities whose only beneficiaries 
were themselves and their children. 

Within the context of the overtill agenda at Shandisayi Pfungwa. the 
performance of the km training and supjxirt jirognimme was cjuite an 
accomplishmei\t. Its success was now drawing it into new geographic 
and pi ogramme directions. The time had come to move on. 
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Kushanda spreads its wings: the outreach programme 

In 1989, the Kushaiuld Project haiulcti over the i ( l.c centre to the 
Shandisayi Pfungwa cooperative." The teachers al tho centre took 
control of the day-to-day activities, and the cooperative assumed 
responsibility for administering and developing the pre-school, 
and for continuing to provide the teachers' salaries. Though the 
Project was moving its base for training away from the cooperative, 
the staff continued to provide follow-up support to its teachers, 
including supervisory visits, cluster workshops, and sharing 
information on new M hc: methods. 

The success of the Project in training teachers and estabhshing 
several new pre-schools in the neighbouring Makoni District, had 
created a significant demand for l services there. This provided 
an important opportunity [o replicate the model developed at the 
cooperative in a larger resettlement and communal land area spread 
across several districts. 

The Project folltjwed the same appro-ich in the Clhinyika 
Resettlement Area that it had evolved at Shandisayi: namely the 
establishment of an ICK training CL-ntre which included an 
operating prc-school> and the development of 'satellite' pre-schools 
in the surrounding area started by graduates of the training 
programme. In this manner, Kushanda hoped to brii\g a low- cost 
method of early childhood education and care to hundreds of 
disadvantaged rural children. 

In the commercial farming area around Marom'^ra. the Project was 
forced to develop a different strategy for promtUmg pre-schools 
among the farm wurker communities. Lacking the oppv>rtunity to 
establish a centralised training centre with residential facilities lo? 
trainees that could spawn 'satellite' pre-schools on neighbouring 
farms. Kushanda adopted a new method based on intensive on-site 
M l( training of women farm health workers. This innovatit n 
joined health and i i i ( . and also suited the particular needs the 
farm ctMnnnmitics. 

In both Chinyika and MarcMidera, the Kush.mda Proiect insisted tin 
the principle that training ft^r pre-school teachers could only take 
place where an Kit centre existed, in order to ensure that practical 
training was a maji^r part of the progi amme. This was a principle 
that Kushanda had devck^ped al the Shandisayi Pfimgwa 
Cooperative, and one which it woulii never abandon, Anuing the 
farm worker coiimninities. this required the establishment of pre 
schools as a part of the on-site training. 
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Having designed both of the two areas' programmes to meet this 
condition, the Kushanda staff were now ready to expand the reach 
of Kushanda*s v.cv.c services. 



Notes to chapter three 

1. (Ihitungwi/.a is /imiv.hwc's largest wholly black urban tontrc. roughly 9 
kilometres south ot Harare, with an estimated population oi over one half million 
people. 

2. 0»c i^f ihese first trainees. Nancy Mvuma. later became a Senior H ic Instructor in 
the Kushanda Project responsible for the highly valued cluster workshops tor 
follow-up training of teachers. Her own performance has been a testimony to the 
quality of the training programme. 

y Ntarondera parents paid $14 a child per tcrni ( 1 2 weeks) in the early days, whieh 
mcreased with each passing year to reach $120 per term hy ivy2. 

4. M.Ki i I \ f Agritultural Technical l-.\tension Servicesl is a goveriuiient ageney. 

iVirents who were members of the cooperative also began to pay a smaller fee of 
$ I !^ per child per term which contributed to the centre's financial viability. 

i\ Interestingly, many 'veterans* itl the Proiect's days at Shandisayi feel that the 
cooperative truly developed a sense ot ownership of the iCii centre oi-.ly after ihe 
departure (^1 the Kushanda Proiecl staff and the end of direct project financing f or 
the cooperative's pre- school. 
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Chapter 4 



The Marondera programme 



^^^^^ 





i ome 73 kms southeast of Harare lies Marondera. the 
.provincial capital of Mashonaland Hast. The Project here 
encompasses 75 pre-schools, which serve an estimated 2,000 
children of farm labourers living on the grounds of the commercial 
farms where they work. Kushanda's outreach to these communities 
began in 1989. The large farms around Marondera are mostly 
owned by white farmers and companies, and chiefly produce 
tobacco and grains. The area is the hub of the country's growing 
wine industry, and an important centre for cattle ranching. The 
farn\land around Marondera contains better quality soil than in 
Chinyika and has an almost park-like appearance with large open 
ai\d cleared fields, long lines of trees shading the well maintained 
roads around the farms, and scenic views to the distanl bush 
covered hills. The scenery reflects the almost continuous cultivation 
of the area for over 100 vears. 
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\%Mo- ( oniiuwn< ioi ntiini Unm workn^ haw mi/»rtHr</ MM<r huicfutulcmc 
ttUiity f(tnn t>n-M<rs now f^rovuic wnin to the lohotin i lOitittninitu-^. 



The forgotten people 



'I'oday one Zimbabwean in five comes from farm labourer 
households. Farm labourer communities on the big commercial 
farms throughout Zimbabwe can be described as 'the forgotten 
people'. They are perhaps the poorest and most politically and 
socially marginalised section of the country's population.' They 
have little employment security and usually no permanent home. 
Historically, these communities comprised a high percentage of 
migrant workers from Malawi and Mozambique recruited in the 
1940s, who were considered 'foreigners'. Their existence - let alone 
their plight - was often simply ignored by society at large, and by 
government agencies. This was certainly true in colonial times, and 
changes in attitude have come very slowly over the years since 
independence. After residing continuously for 50 years in 
Zimbabwe, and establishing families through marriages to 
Zimbabweans, these workers are not foreigners today. When they 
end 01 lose employment on the farms their families have nowhere 
else to go, since it is difficult for them to gain access to land cither 
inside or outside the country. 

The well maintained and tree-lined roads that serve the tobacco 
farming and cattle ranching owners, stand in stark contrast to the 
often overcrowded, austere and poorly maintained quarters for the 
men and women who work the fields. These workers generally live 
out of sight of the main roads in either barrack- like one room 
cubicles or traditional pole and da^if huts. All the workers and their 
families live in very close quarters and often have no sanitation 
facilities or clean water in the compound. Hach community of farm 
labourers is virtually cut off not only from nearby cities and many 
government services but equally from workers* communities on 
other farms. They don't own the shacks, huts or barrnck block 
rooms they reside in, but might have use of a small plot of land near 
the compound to grow the vegetables which form the main 
complement in their mai/e meal diet. The Nhirondera farms are 
probably representative of commercial farms throughout 
Zimbabwe in terms of living conditions for ihe large workforces 
that reside on them. 

Most f «n in labourei s are seasonal workers and thus have no 
economic security whatsoe\er. Despite improvements in conditions 
since independence, their houseliold income is at the bottom of 
Zimbabwe's salary/wage s^\ik\ and their children have a higher rale 
ol malnoui ishnienl. Man\ woi kers owW earn the minimum 
monthly wage of $157, two thirds of which is likely to be spent on 
purchasing mai/e meal for their families. "I hey therefore do not 
often have the money to travel beyond the confines of the farm. 
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In any case, there is no public transport ^or these workers, ami tliey 
must walk great distances to the nearest spot on the main Harare to 
Mutare road in the hope of hitching a ride or catching a bus that 
stops in the few small towns every 30-50 kilometres or more in 
either direction. In addition to the extremely long hours that most 
labourers work, often six days a week, the absence of transport 
means that most workers spend almost all their time on the farms. 
The only forms of recreation generally available on the farm 
grounds are a beer halT and an occasional dirt field where men and 
boys can play football, sometimes competing against workers from 
nearby farms, 

l oo many farm labourer families still live in inadequate and 
overcrowded housing which leads to poor basic hygiene and, 
therefore, a high incidence of disease. Most of them also do not 
have direct access to safe water and/or toilets. At independence, the 
children of farm workers received - on average - only two meals a 
day of uulziV and vegetables; most received meat only once a week 
if at alK and the majority had never tasted milk, eggs, and other 
foods vital in combating malnutrition. 

Since independence, living conditions for workers on most farms 
have improved considerably as many farmers have been persuaded 
by the government to provide better housing, construct toilets, and 
sometimes provide clean water. As there are no legislative 
requirements in this regard, the process of upgrading has been very 
uneven across Zimbabwe. Farmers have been responding either to 
the government's moral persuasion or to perceived political threats 
to their continued ownership of the farms. Many commercial 
farmers provide schools, clinics, clean water, land, improved 
bousing and other amenities for their workers - a fact readily 
ackno^vledged by health workers and aid organisations. Hut this is 
by no means universal. I'he key to improved conditions, where they 
have occurred, has been the intervention of government and Ntit)s 
in cooperation with commercial farmers and their Rural Ca)uncils, 
in {'►roviding services and enabling the workers' communities to 
belter control their own lives. 

The loLal authority in this farming area is the MarcMidera Rural 
(Council. Rural councils in Zimbabwe ct)mpri.se representatives 
elected exclusively by farm owners and are responsible lor the 
ma inleiuuKC of the areas' physical inlraslruLlure which serves the 
farm communities, for examjile roads, schools and clinits. 
l lie government funds the provision of social services, such as 
teachers' and nuises' salaries, within this infrastructure. After 
independence, the gcnernment and the rural councils develoju'd a 
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Farm Health Worker Programme to train one woman from each 
farm's workforce to provide basic health services and education to 
the farm labourer communities. This initiative, the first such 
collaborative effort of its kind between the new black majority 
government and the still predominantly white rural councils, was 
also the first effort to improve the health and welfare of farm 
labourers throughout the country. 

The Kushanda Project was able to cooperate with this programme, 
and with individual farm owners, to promote the establishment of 
pre-schools among farmworker communities in the area. It did this 
by providing a short course on Early Childhood Development (rcd) 
to the trainees in the Farm Health Worker Programme and, 
eventually, by launching an outreach programme to offer them four 
weeks of intensive on-site v.ch: training in their own communities 
to establish community-run pre-schools. 

The Project's work in Marondera was without precedent in 
Zimbabwe, and proved to be effective in gaining the confidence of 
these forsaken communities and helping them in turn to develop 
the self-confidence needed to run their own Kc:i-.c: programmes. It 
was not, however, an easy approach, and Kushanda staff had to 
work through a series of interlinked relations with farm owners, 
f:irm managers, the Rural Council, the Ministries of Health and of 
Education, workers' councils, parents' committees, and local 
primary school officials and teachers, in order to give life to pre- 
schools in this area. Relations with the farm workers were, of 
course, the most important for Kushanda but also the most 
demanding. Kushanda staff were often the only ^outsiders' in 
regular contact with these closed communities. After the initial 
training, Kushanda continues to provide follow-up train' and 
supervision to the pre -school teachers on these farms. 

C>)mnumity mobilisation, however, has been much slower and 
more difficult among the form worker communities of Marondera 
compared to those of Chinyika. These workers generally feel that 
any development on the fiirms is ultimately for the benefit of the 
farm owners. This includes the pre-schools, because these help 
make the workforce - particularly the women - more productive. 
The workers lack a sense of Miome within, not to mention 
ownership over, their 'compounds'. They all know that they could 
be out of a job the next day or the next season and would have to 
move on in search of work, leaving anything they might have 
developed or constructed behind on the farm. 

4;) 
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Since its inception, the Kushanda Project has sought to find a way> 
in cooperation with government agencies and the Marondera Rural 
Council, to implement a health and nutrition programme for the 
farm worker communities based on the Bindura model of close 
links between pre-school training and health education. 

In 1986 Kushanda staff were invited to provide four day courses on 
the basics of k:i-c: to the women trainees in the Marondera Rural 
Councirs Farm Health Worker Programme. Though a considerable 
number of courses were run up to 1990, these did not provide the 
degree of integration between health education and hC¥.c that the 
Project was seeking. Moreover, they did not stimulate the 
establishment of pre-schools on the farms. Kushanda's 
participation in this programme did> however, lead to useful 
interaction and contacts with the Rural Council, farm owners and 
farm health workers. 

By building upon its contacts with the Marondera Rural Council, 
the Kushanda Project was, in 1988, put in touch with the owners of 
five commercial farms who had expressed an interest in the 
Project's proposed outreach into the Marondera area. All five fiirms 
were reasonably close to one another, just southwest of Shandisayi 
Pfungwa's land. Visits were made by senior staff accompanied by 
Jacob Mapuranga - the Rural Council's medical assistant at that 
time - to discuss the proposed kc:k; programme with the owners 
and to solicit their support, or at least to gain their agreement to 
give Kushanda access to the worker communities and in particular 
to the trained tarm health workers. 

The Project's decision to focus on training the farm health workers 
tame naturally. Kushanda wanted its programme to be seen as an 
extension oL or complement to, the existing farm health worker 
training programme. Such an approach would give the Project a 
better status with the farm owners and with the government 
programme, and most importantly it would provide entry into the 
rather closed life of farm worker communities. This appnxich also 
reflected the underlying assumptions and models upon which 
Kushanda had been developed, namely the combination of pre- 
school training with education in child health care. 



Land of contrasts 



Entering into the sequestered \vorld* of the farm labourer was not 
easy. Project staff would have to travel long distances to talk to the 
parents and farmers, and to schedule a workplan with the farm 
health workers. 

'We never knew what we would encounter,* one Project staff 
member recalled, 'there's nobody else out here travelling 
around to visit the workers, and at first both the farm 
owners and the workers were suspicious of us. People from 
the union trying to organise farm labourers didn't have the 
transport to get around much and they vvere usually turned 
away at the gate anyway/ 

Kushanda staff had to spend a good deal of time lalkmg to the 
owners - and waiting to talk to the owners - to gain access to the 
workers' compound. Often the farm health worker and other 
labourers want to be assured that the owner had authorised the 
visit. 

But Kushanda staffs real hard work commenced once it had an 
audience among the workers. 

Outsiders come in: promoting ec£C on the farms 

In the early days of 1989, two of the senior Kushanda vcvc staff. 
C'lladys Chabaiwa and Nancy Mvuma, would visit the farm health 
workers on five (arms only one or twii days W(•t-^. ♦or on-site 
training. It quickly became apparent that .in-^ m uiftlcient, and 
an approach of four weeks on-site inten ive tMinii- ; was adopted. 

Such a strategy was in many respects revolutionary. It broke the 
histc^ric barriers between the invisible world of farm workers and 
mainstream society. The fact that skilled and experienced 
professional trainers would come and live among the workers, while 
initially puzzling to these families, gradually erased the false 
distinction between the 'us' and 'them' that numy farm workers 
held regarding /imbabwean society. 

( ii\en the unique circu instances (^f these communities, it was 
imporlani to break their isolation, and demonstrate to the parents 
lhal their children slunild have access to early chiklhotni education 
and care; that it was within their reach, and was a serious matter 
requii ing on-site training. 
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The approach of residential training was extremely ditVicult for the 
Kushanda staffs particularly the initial adjustments. Clladys and 
Nancy explain that» 

XA)nditit)ns arc very, very hard! W'c are given very small 
rt>onis; there are usually no toilets so we must use the bush; 
water is only available from dams and is therefore stagnant, 
or from nearby rivers and is used for both washing and 
drinking. Sometimes we sleep in little boxes with no 
windows ... on-site life is very unhealthy and Kushanda staff 
often get sick; we get malaria, diarrhoea, headaches and so 
on. We eat what the workers eat. and we go into the bush 
and collect firewood with them. We must not act superior to 
them, but must be on the same level with them. We simply 
have to adjust our lives to that of farm labourers.' 

(Gladys contends that, 

'to a certain extent this was the easier problem to deal with. 
The most difficult part of the work was convincing the 
community members themselves about the progranuiie and 
its benefits.' 

In order to achieve this Kushanda staff llrst had to 'get into' the 
workers' community. On one occasion the Kushanda trainer had to 
wait at the farm beer hall until 10 p.m. because nobtuly was willing 
to put her up overnight. The pre -school teacher and her husband 
were going through a difficult separation, but finally agreed to 
pretend things were normal and invited her in. Much later they 
disclosed that her stay with them helped them mend their broken 
home. 

C^n another occasion^ both of the Marcmdera area senior instructt)i s 
were the target of a fierce verbal attack frcim the farm workers: 

'^'ou are saying that you are married women and you live in 
I larare» and you hiive left your husbands and your children 
to come and tell us how we should raise our own children? 
Do you know what we call people like \ You are what we 
describe as the damned prostitutes. No woman with a steady 
home would indulge in such activities, coming here to sleep 
on dirt floors!' 

Through patience and liartl woik, the Kushanda stall woultl slowly 
begin to ha\e a positive impact on the parents' attitudes. Out ol 
curiosity, m uiy paients would obser\'e the training and see the new 
act i\'i ties tha( their cliiltlren were eng«iged in. 1 hey began U> 
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appreciate the difference between a woman just sitting with their 
children and a 'teacher' engaging their little ones in a range of 
learning activities. Ikit this represented only the first small step in 
the arduous process of establishing a community-supported ix .Ki: 
centre. 

Support on the farm: parent participation and the role of farm owners 

Even as parents' awareness and understanding of Mx: increased bit 
by bit, the communities generally remained aloof when it came to 
taking responsibility for the development of the pre-schools. This 
was> and continues to be, a fundamental obstacle to achieving a 
degree of self-sufficiency among the commercial farm pre-schools. 

Farm workers do not consider anything on the farm as belonging to 
them. Pre-schools for their children are no exception. As one 
mtUhcr said> 

Teople here know that they might have to leave the farm 
anytime for one reason or another, so they do not feel that 
the pre-school could belong to them even if they benefit 
from it.* She concluded by stating, '1 do not see any 
difference between me and the boss's tractor. We both 
belong to him. I do as the boss says. I would only be able to 
do what I want when I am in my own home - but I do not 
have my own home ... We just move from farm to farm, so 
when I am here I belong to this boss, but when I leave this 
place it's over.'" 

The role of the commercial farm owner in the early days of the 
Project was, therefore, pre-eminent in instituting a pre-school for 
'his workers' children', and determining its conditions of operation. 
This is, by and large, still true, though progress among some farm 
worker communities may help lead the way toward changes within 
others. As Talent, the former coordinator for Kushanda at 
Shandisayi, pointed out, 'The labour force responds to, and follows, 
the lead of the farmer on everything from work to welfare.' The 
extent to which farm owners are involved varies, encompassing 
evervlhing from deducting the wages for the i t.l c: teacher directly 
from labourers' salaries, or paying the salaries themselves, to using 
beer hall profits to finance costs such as teachers' salaries. 
Sometimes they pay the workers to construct a shelter, outdoor play 
equipment, or toilets; or sometimes they deduct wages from parents 
who do not send their children to the pre-school. Some owners 
assume responsibility for all decision making and financing 
regarding the pre-school. 
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The latter approach> while either generous or merely a cost-effective 
service to increase productivity and improve the health of the 
workforce, can often impede community involvement by 
reinforcing the powerlessness of the parents themselves. If the 
farmer pays> well and good, because it's his farm. 

One headmaster of a primar>' school for farm workers* children 
commented that, 

'The parents argue that there was nothing like a pre-school 
since times known to them. "Your pre-school'*, they will ask, 
"where was it before? I think it's just another way of cheating 
us of our money" ..." 

Workers live on these farms to get paid to work the fields, 
Beyond that, they want to be paid for any other work they are asked 
to do> even if its ultimate purpose is to benefit them or their 
children. 

The question of what constituted the farm owners* moral, if not 
legal, obligation toward their workers' family welfare, and what 
constituted the parents' natural responsibilities towards their 
children, was not one which the Kushanda Project staff could 
resolve. Kushanda's challenge and its strategy is, as lacob said. 
To work with whichever side is positive: the farmer, the parents, 
the Kc'Hc: teachers or headmasters of primary schools. There are very 
few cases where all sides are positive,' In many instances the wife of 
the farm manager or foreman is also the farm health worker and 
pre-school teacher. The active or implicit involvement of someone 
in the hierarchy of 'power' on the farm can more easily influence 
the parents to become involved with the i-t:i c. centre. Similarly, the 
farm owner's wife may play a key role in providing or mobilising 
support for the pre-school. 

Staff members of Save the Clhildren (L'k) working with the 
Kubatsira prograinme in Bindura have remarked that, 

'The key to changing farm workers' attitudes about health 
issues, ic;ic" or community mobilisation, is usually constant 
contact with an "outside" catalyst, and it takes a long, long 
time.' 

I laving established a lu^KliluMd among t^omnuMxial farm worker 
Lommunities, Kushanda's fo^us was now on how best to provide 
such 'constant contact'. 
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The training challenge: how to improve quality and supervision 



Once the on-site training was completed, it was originally intended 
that follow-up training and support would be provided through a 
regular schedule of routine one or two day visits to the teachers at 
the farm-based centres, at least once per term. As the number ot 
Kushandn-assisted pre-schools increased, however, it became 
impossible to continue this level of follow-up training. This led to 
the introduction of 'cluster workshops', in which teachers now 
participate three times a year. The cluster workshops bring together 
four to six trained teachers, usually at one of the farm pre-schools, 
foi' a period of three days. 

These workshops not only provide a concentrated refresher course 
on all subjects covered in the original training, but also allow the 
teachers io discuss their progress and problems with one another 
and to share their experiences. The workshops - in both areas of the 
Kushanda Project - have become increasingly important for getting 
the teachers to express themselves freely; to learn from one 
another's experiences; and to develop a sense of camaraderie which 
helps to ease the feelings of isolation they often experience within 
their own communities where they, and their assistant if they have 
one, are often the only adults to have any notion of the daily joys 
and pains of operating pre-schools. 

Many teachers from pre-schools not associated with the Kushanda 
Project have asked to join these cluster workshops. This is a good 
indication that it is not only the material support which Kushanda 
provides to l ( f c centres that is valued among rural communities, 
but also the quality of training and continued personal interest. 
Many i c.i t teachers trained under programmes sponsored by the 
government or t)ther Ncios have commented that Kushanda's 
training helps teachers to better organise their centres and use their 
time i!\ order Io develop a more interesting play and learning 
environment for the children. 

The training course 

The Kushanda training curriculum is designed to: ( 1 ) give trainees a 
sound understaiKling of early childhood development concepts 
such as the developmental stages of babies and young children, how 
to help chiUlren develop, and how children learn; (2) offer models 
on bow to organise a pre^scliool to facilitate different activities that 
pi omote the children's development, lor example, the arrangement 
of spnce and materials, and weekly planning nietliods; (.M impart 
basic inlormation on children's health and hygiene reciuirements. 
and oiler methods lor child health monitoring; (-1) provide 
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information on the use of local materials for making play/learning 
materials; and (5) prepare trainees in managing relationships with 
parents to promote their children's developmental interests. 

One concept used by Kushanda in its training and promotion of 
hci c: centres is the organisation of prc-schools into seven play and 
learning areas. The concept of the seven play areas, which is also 
used by many other pre-schools elsewhere, is based upon the idea of 
learning through play. Each area promotes the learning of ideas and 
skills in different, though related, fields of knowledge and physical 
coordination. The seven play areas comprise: 1) blocks, for building 
things, and stimulating creativity; 2) books, stories, rhymes, 
pictures, counting materials, puzzles, pegboards, geometrical shapes 
and colours for promoting cognitive skills; 3) science/discovery 
(water, sand, playdough, clay, bird nests, and other natural 
materials) for developing the five senses; 4) art/craft (drawing, 
painting, modelling clay, making things with \junk') for stimulating 
creativity; 5) make-believe: imitation and role play, for example a 
clinic, a shop, a hon\e corner; 6) music/movement, including 
traditional and modern songs, rhythmic patterns for emphasising 
body coordination; and 7) the outdoor play area for developing 
large muscles using equipment such as swings, slides, see- saws, and 
climbing bars. 

During the course, the trainees learn the theory behind each oi the 
play areas, and obser\ e the trainers or other teachers as they lend 
children in playing and learning in each area. Hventually the\ 
practice leading the activities themselves under the supervision of 
the trainers. They are tested on the material at the end of the course, 
and again during follow-up visits and cluster workshops. Almost all 
of the Kushanda graduates have opted to organise their centres 
along the lines of the seven play areas, sometimes even when 
operating in the open air under a tree. One teacher remarked, 

^^'^f'^ 'For me, this concept changed the whole way I run the pre- 
* J school and the children are definitely benefiting from it. 
f I I hev don't get bored and restless any more, because there 

are n\ore and better organised toys, pictures, games and play 
areas to keep them interested. It also li.-lps me a great deal 
because I can supervise the children be iter when the\ are in 
smaller groups engaged in different activities than when I 
lead activities that include them all for the whole morning. It 
'^.\ also helps me work with the different age groups separately 
f and aLL(Mdinu to their interests and abilities.' 

l-ollow-up training and supervision is important. One Miiiistrv 
trained teacher who works with a Kushanda trained colleague said. 



'No matter how good the original training is» we need more 
support after weVe actually started working. It's too easy to 
forget some of the concepts and methods for planning 
activities when weVe faced with managing the centres on our 
own. Sometimes I feel that it's the follow-up visits and these 
cluster workshops which actually keep us teachers going and 
which help us create real i'c:Ht: centres/ 

Since August 1991 , the Marondera Area has adopted a new training 
approach. This provides three weeks of training at temporary 
residential centres such as primarv' schools, rural council rooms* or 
other buildings that are available and have nearby acc(unmodation, 
followed by one week on-site training. This change was requested by 
the trainees themselves and sup[)orted by staff obser\'ations that the 
benefits of group training, as also reflected in the cluster workshops, 
were extremely helpful to farm-based teachers and would make the 
one week on-site training more productive. As Nancy Mvuma pointed 
out, *It is a way of combining the best training methods from both the 
C'hinyika and Marondera areas of the Project.' 

Impact 

Obviously, the Kiishanda pre -schools in the Marondera Area still 
have a long struggle ahead, but their successes to dale are not going 
unnoticed. As one pritnary school headmaster remarked, 

'We ha\e to appreciate that children from Kushanda pre- 
schools are always amongst the best pupils in a class. This is 
because the pre- school has prepared them in the basic stages 
of learning.' 

Yet, he also acknowledged the difficulties. 

'It is very hard to convince the farm communities ol'tlie 
pt^sitive effects of the pre- school, and the parents are very 
reluctant to pay the teacher. Sometimes at the beginning of 
the year I ask the pre- school teacher to bring me the register 
so that I can force the parents who had not paid, to pay 
before I accept their kids for grade one.' 

That is. to \\\\' outstanding fees from the child's last term or year oi 
pre- school. I he hcids' support, whcMi expressed in such a strong 
m,inner, is an important element of these centres' survi\,d. It is also 
J testimony to their true v.ilue. 

As noted elsewhere ii\ this text, am)ther major and visible sign of 
the i*rojecl's impact has been the imprtued health ,md hygiene of 
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the children which it serves. The role of the Project in achieving 
such results cannot be overemphasised. On one farm, for exai.ipie, 
there were two t cache rs> only one of whom was trained by 
Kushanda. As the untrained teacher illustrates, 

'C^ne day a child at the centre was passing an intestinal worm 
and the other teacher was away in town. I thought the child 
was passing a snake, and I was so scared that I just ran away. 
Fortunately, my co-worker returned and pulled the 
intestinal worm out and had the child sent to the clinic tor 
further attention. I now know that it is only ignorance that 
causes mc to make mistakes in caring for the children. I am 
le.uning a kit from my colleague and the Kushanda staff.' 

louring a recent drought, the role of the pre-schooLs in providing 
suppleiiKMilary ihoJi such as inohcwu was greatly appreciated by all 
the parents. One headmaster explained that, 

'Last term when a grade one child collapsed in the schiiol 
assembly, we got a cup of tiiahcwu from ihe pre-school and 
he regained consciousness. He hadn't really had an\lhing 
significant to eat for several days.' 

On another farm, parents began to take Uirns cleaning the pre- 
SLhool and its yard following talks with the teacher and Kushaiula 
staff One im a member coiiuiiented, 

'Diseases have dropped a lot. NKist of the children here used 
to suffer from scabies, but that has changed since we had the 
he.ilth workshop. We now understand the importance of 
personal hygiene even though we still often cannot afford to 
buy soap.' 

The introduction of health monitoring books by Kushanda at oil 
the pre-schools has helped to document these change s. 

bevond improvements in the children's health, growth and freedom 
from frequent illnesses and disease, many parents have come to 
appreciate the basic safety their children are assured of when they 
attend the pre-school. !n a one month period, lacob received 
reports of several accidental deaths of pre-school- aged children on 
different farms wlio were not attending the U H centres. As lacob 
wrote in his weekly reports. 

'in October, three children aged two to five years old fell into 
a deep soak- way pit resulting in the deaths of two of tluMn. I 
feel vigorous health educatioi: sessions should be held quite 



regularly because most of these accidents are preventable. 
On another farm, one child died last week having been 
crushed by a tree. This v^as revealed to me when I was 
talking to a group of mothers about ix:fc:, and they 
volunteered that they now understood the importance of 
prc-schools in offering a safe place for their small children.' 

Another remarkable story recorded in the community organiser's 
weekly reports, was that of a small boy aged three years. 

'This boy couldn't talk, and when the parents took him for 
speech therapy they were told that there was nothing that 
could be done, and that they should just let him join the 
other children of his age. So the parents enrolled him in the 
local wcv.i. centre and now, after about a year, he is able to 
talk. The parents are thanking Kushanda for this, and are 
now supporting the pre-school by helping to build an 
outdoor play area.' 



Notes to chapter four 

1. 1 Ml 1 1 . 

1. l-on^ iiuni Ut'f poll's aiul .mthill s.nul inivai willi watfr wliiih prtniikt-s a niixtuic 
with .1 toiisi'>ttiK\ soiiKwlu'if between inotl and ^.ciuoiit. 

H(vr lialis arc visii.illy a simple shelter - often inst a rooted area near t^'e workers' 
quarters - with a lotkable store room at one end. They are often the (miIv form ol 
lonnnimitv recreation and tlu-y generate prcifits from Ivor sales. One common 
approach to luiantin^ f.irnv based n H or other social ser\ ia's has been either for 
the farmer to use beer hall profns to pav for workers' welfare atti\ ities, for 
ex.imple pie stiumi leathers salaries, or to turn tlu' heer liall over to the workers 
thtiiiseKes to operate as a business whose prof Us are to be u.sed for tolleetive 
social needs. The latter approach has often run into problems owing to the 
workers" lack of training or esperieiKe in opei ating businesses of any sort. 
Siy.nifu .uitlv. nuuu if not most (»l the pre schools on the toinmertial farms are 
.ittu.illy housed in these beer halls. Sol only d(»es this limit t!io tcaehei s' s».ope to 
<MjMiiise .iiui d'Aor.ite the room lor the children's activities, or store play/leariiiii}' 
m.iteri.ds, but it poses luimerous lieahh lia/ards as well. Children make use of the 
same overuseti and generally unsanitarv toilets and washinj; facilities used by tlie 
luei h.dl p.it" .>i»s. and tlie h.ill Usclf is odeii littered with daiij'.ei oils debri-. whu h 
the thildieii iiii^ht luul .iiul attempt to play with. 

•1 \ul: it, the piiniarv st.iple food for most /imbabweaiis. isj;iouiid iiiai/e meal 
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^. /itnhihwr I'ronrt Sew Ihillctttu No. 12, NovomlHT/ncccnihor 148 1, pg. I I. 



i\ Nyathiv "lalcnt. Report on the Kui-lutfuut Pre- School I )i.<i,ctniiuitwii l^rourt, 
1991: Harare. 

7. It is Duly ihroujih projects Midi as Kushanda, howovor. that such a mcdn^ t>t\r()ss- 
feriilisalion is possihlc yiven the seclusion of the commercial farm worker 
communities. 
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(he Project's work in C!hinyika covers 73 icix. centres serving 
approximately 3,000 children of peasant fiirming 
communities and several cooperatives, ('hinyika, located in 
the northeastern part of Zimbabwe, is the country's largest 
resettlement area. Resettlement areas are tracts of land acquired by 
the new government after independence in 19S0, where mainly 
landless peasants have been allocated small plots for farming, and 
commercial farms have been handed over to cooperatives. In 19S9 
the Kushanda Project established a training centre at one local 
primary school in Chinyika, which already had an operating pre- 
school on the premises. The centre served as a base for training k:k: 
teachers tVom villages and c(H)peratives throughout the resettlement 
area and parts of the neighbouring districts. For four years, its 
location within the resettlement area greatly facilitated follow-up 
support and supervision for the i ( t ( centres established by the 
newlv trained teachers. 



- Despite the government's efforts in the area. C^hinyika remains 

economically depressed. The area's rough and hilly scrub bush 
terrain, and generallv poor(]ualitv soil, have meant that even in the 

- 



I'hoUy ^.■|f^/^(^Ml/(^ htnItU on ihc cntfni>tti<fit <>/ futh'iit^ wmJ /'/orii/cN them 
with litiinin\i 11} nutktii}^ lov^ foi thtii ihtUlwfi. 
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best of years peasant farmers are hard-pressed to produce a surplus 
beyond their fanuHcs' subsistence requirements. The niain crops 
cultivated by the peasant farmers include maize, vegetables and 
some small-scale tobacco farming. During the periodic and severe 
droughts that Zimbabwe has experienced over the past decade, life 
in Chinyika is a struggle for survival. The entire area has ver)' poorly 
maintained roads, and few social ser\'ices or centres of economic 
activity within reasonable distances. Indeed, one might have to walk 
20 kilometres across rocky hills and small rough valleys with a bag 
of maize on the head to get to the nearest grinding mill. While the 
government does provide social services through resettlement 
offices, schools, clinics, and agricultural extension services, its 
liniited resources and coverage have not kept pace with the needs ot 
the area's growing population. There are also hardly any N(Xis active 
in development efforts among the communities of Chinyika. A 
large abandoned mine complex in the area has been taken over by 
government and currently houses civil servants and a large police 
unit. Apart from this only a few small butchers and general stores, 
and a few grinding mills are scattered throughout Chinyika. 

In most respects, Chinyika is representative of the conditions 
among the najority of the country's rural population. 

Teachers trained in C]hinyika by the Kushanda Project received 
either six or 12 weeks of practical and classroom training (tor 
teachers or supervisors respectively), and returned to their villages 
to open H K. centres for the children of their communities. Initially, 
most teachers operated their pre-schools under trees or in 
abanddned buildings. The Project continued to support these 
centres by providiiig supplies of iunhcwuy newsprint and classroom 
supplies, and most importantly by offering follow-up training and 
regular on-site supervision. Cradujlly, niore and more i Cl-c: centres 
were housed in shelters constructed by the parents themselves with 
help from the Project. This accomplishment, and the overall level ol 
parent in\ olvement - as evidenced by the payment of pre-school 
fees to support the teachers, and noticeable improvements in the 
children's health and hygiene - are testimony to Kusbanda's 
increasiiig success in mobilising (.(immunities to take greater 
responsibility for their children's early childhood education and 
care. 

At the time Kushanda began working in the area, nearly 4,()()() 
families, or an estimated 3()>()()() people, had been resettled iiUo UN 
villages. 1 here are 22 primar\ and five secondary schools, and eight 
rural service centres serving the population. The government had 
. peiU an estimated S23 million purchasing the land, constructing 
these facilities, builditig roads, and providing draught power and 
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other assistance to the newly settled farmers. The government also 
appointed local people as community workers, but the Ministry of 
Community Development's small resources did not allow it to 
extend much in the way of training or material support to local 
institutions anwhere in the country, and Chinyika was no 
exception. 

The educational background and economic skills of the population 
of (2hinyika are varied and comprise teachers, church leaders, 
craftsmen and women, >md small business people. The 
overwhelming majority are peasant farmers who were previously 
landless. A good number of the men work in nearby towns, though 
some work as far away as Harare. The nearest major town, Rusape, 
like most of the area's towns, is a market town serving farmers. 
Marondera and Mutare, on opposite sides of Chinyika, are the 
nearest manufacturing towns. Thus formal, and even informal, 
employment opportunities close to the resettlement area are few. 
A number of, mostly agricultural, cooperatives are based in and 
around the scheme, though few have had much impact on the 
economic development of the area. 

Housing in Clhinyika is comprised of a mixture of traditional pole 
and liii^u huts, and concrete block or brick houses with asbestos 
roofs. Perhaps slightly more than half of the homes have ventilated 
toilets or cruder forms of sanitation. Some villages have boreholes 
or wells, while others depend on nearby rivers and streams for 
water. 

I-ife in Chinyika differs significantly in many respects from the life 
of commercial farm labourers, particularly in regard to people's 
sense of 'home' and continuity. While farm workers receive regular 
pay, usually monthly salaries, peasant farmers probably earn more 
on an annual basis from their own crops in a normal year. 
However, they usually realise their revenues only once a year, after 
the harvest, and must struggle to stretch it until the next year. In 
other respects, the communities of these two areas share a lot in 
common. For example: isolation from life outside their immediate 
communities; the enormous distances they must travel to go 
anywhere; and the pooi ncalth and hygiene conditions that breed 
illness and disease which add to the burden of their day to day lives. 

Finding a base from which to reach out 

( out acts made through several cooperatives around 1 leadlands, 
where Kushanda had trained teachers, led to meetings with pastors 
and heads in and around Chinyika who expressed a strong interest 
in develoj-^ing pre-schools in their areas. The headmaster at 
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Arnoldinc Primary School was one of them. Chinyika's resettlement 
officer provided a wealth of information about the area to 
Kushanda staff and discussed the programme with the peasant 
farmer families during his many routine visits to villages 
throughout the scheme. The district office responsible for early 
childhood education based in Rusape (which includes part of 
Chinyika in its jurisdiction) offered its support as well. 

This eagerness on the part of local leaders, coupled with the 
enthusiasm of peasant women who, without any outside assistance 
or training, were already struggling to set up small prc-schools, 
convinced Kushanda of the soundness of their decision to focus half 
of the outreach programme on Chinyika. 

The community at Arnoldine Primary School agreed to provide 
Kushanda with one classroom for teacher training, while the 
Arnoldine pre-school itself used another classroom in a block of 
primary school rooms. Permanent acctimmodation for the trainers 
and wee knight sleeping rooms for the trainees were also provided in 
two teachers' houses and in nurses' accommodation at the clinic. 
The setting for Kushanda's new training centre could not have been 
better for its purposes. It was situated in an institutional education 
environment and enjoyed the support of all the professional 
educators and the headmaster, as well as the parents living around 
the school. Rmily Muzavazi states that, 

*From the day we arrived the headmaster, Mr Dirorimwe, 
provided us with decent accommodation. When we had 
problems he was always there and more than willing to assist 
if we needed him. It is because of bis attitude that the 
training at this centre is a success.' 

Equally important, Arnoldine- is a school in the rural heartland 
which shares all the problems and challenges of most of the other 
communities that send wcmien to Kushanda for training. While 
Arnoldine is certainly better 'endowed' in terms of institutional 
resources such as the primary school and a clinic, it shares the 
common rural realities of a tlnancially poor community ccim prised 
mostly of peasant farmer families, isolated from the nearest urban 
centres and many government services by long distances and poor 
roads. 

The Project's experience at Shandisayi had taught it that the 
training cenlre/l ( I ( centre needed to be a true model which nuild 
be replicated in villages with few means. First, the training centre 
itself should reflect the realities ol the cc^mmunity's environment, 
and second, it shcuild not be such a well-equipped and costly 
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training ground as to present an unattainable and forbidding 
model.' The trainees who come to the centre should be able to 
return to their home villages with their enthusiasm about the 
prospect of implementing an early childhood learning programme 
undiminished by an alienating sense that they do not have the 
resources - in terms of finance or their own capacity to teach and 
organise - to replicate the model they experienced during training- 
Hie Project needed to combine an emphasis on the universality of 
early child development theories, with an emphasis on the need for 
pre-schools to be built upon the foundations of limited locally 
available resources. And local resources were certainly as limited at 
Arnoldine as in all the other villages in the resettlement area. 

Training for Chinyika 

Once established, at the beginning of 1989, the Chinyika Training 
Centre offered three terms a year of K Ht: Supervisor (senior 
teacher) training, each lasting 12 weeks. This represented the initial 
and intensive early childlKKid education and care training of future 
pre-schotil teachers, using a syllabus that had been developed 
during the previous ftnir years at Shandisayi and elaborated upon 
with each passing year at Arnoldine. I'he training was carried out by 
the senior UK instructor and one or two of her three assistants in 
rotation. The initial target was six trainees a term but. owing to 
growing demand, classes reached a level of around eight trainees 
per term by 1992. The programme also offered a six week training 
course towards the end of each year designed for assistant l (:i c 
teachers lor each established village pre-schooL This was a 
shortened version tif the full 12 week course. 

In addition to ICK, thet^ry and practical training at the pre-school, 
trainees also learned about pre-scliool child health. This provided 
an abridged version of what Farni Health Workers are taught in six 
week ctnnses. with the emphasis on the health and nutrition of pre- 
schtiol age children. 

The trainees also spent a good deal of time engaging in 'craft work': 
making ttiys and other learning aids. This element of the course 
joined the theories about how children learn and develop with the 
necil t() make materials and toys, to facilitate this process using only 
U)cally available materials including junk or scrap matter. This had 
the dMcd benefit t^f alknving the teachers to produce items which 
they c(Hild take back with them to use when starting up their 
centres. .Another (^biective of the craltwork coinpcment of the 
course was to ir.\ln the teachers to transfer to\'-making skills to the 
parents with an understanding of the toys* developmental use for 
children. The teachers would also be trained to work with the 
children themselves to make some ol the simpler items in the belief 
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that children might get more enjoyment out of toys which they 
help to make themselves. Ultimately^ these skills would help ensure 
that each centre could at least produce its own play/learning 
materials. 

Identifying future ecec teachers 

In general, the training progran\me ran smoothly, but there were 
initial problems in the communities' selection of trainees. 
Some of the early trainees were elderly women who were unable to 
read or write, making the implementation of the training 
programme extremely difficult. By increasing the amount ot time 
and effort put into educating the parents about the purpose of KCix, 
and the training programme prior to their selecting candidates, and 
with the increasing involvement of the local headmasters in these 
discussions and in the selection process, the Project began to receive 
more appropriate trainees. Nevertheless, the senior instructor has 
always had to cope with the reality that there were big differences in 
each trainee's ability to learn the different subjects of the course: 

'I have ncN'cr come across a trainee wlm is fast in everything' 
wrote limily in one of her progress reports to the project 
manager. \She may be fast in writing or craft, but not in her 
practical work, or vice -versa. I^ul because we cannot leave 
her behind^ I explain to the others that they must be palicnl 
and help one another.' 

'I'lie increasing role of primary schoi^l heads was prompted by 
earlier lessons Project staff hod learned about the need to invite the 
participation of any local leaders who exhibited support for the 
M 1 1: programme. The heads' personal and professional interest in 
promoting education among these disadvantaged communities 
made them a natural constituency for Kushanda. 

Follow-up support and supervision 

In the early days of the (Hiinyika programme, follow-up training 
and support consisted of almost weekly visits by the senior 
instructor to the new [ tn. centres until such time as she felt tluy 
were well established. But, as in Marondera, the rapidly increasing 
number of centres led to the follow-up training being revised. By 
1992, assistant instructors had taken on a greater role in performing 
these routine visits which were greatly facilitated by the experience 
and self confidence they had gained during the intervening years. 

Initially there had been serious problems with the quality ()f f()llcnv- 
up work, due mainly to the reluctance on the part of teachers and 



assistant instructors to freely offer criticism or to engage in self- 
criticism. This was sorted out through Emily's forceful intervention 
which stressed the necessity of criticism as a method of improving 
the quality of the programme. Fortunately, she was able to provide 
examples of positive change generated through criticism regarding 
numerous aspects of the Project. As assistant instructors and 
teachers became more accustomed to this method, particularly with 
the advent of the cluster workshops^ it became another important 
lesson that each participant in the programme helped to teach 
others in the comnunity. 

Routine visits generally last two days each, with the Kushanda staff 
staying overnight at the host village. These visits allow staff 
members to observe the pre-school in operation, its progress and 
problems, relations with the community and the professional 
pert'ormance of the teachers. The staff members produce written 
reports comprising responses from the pre-school teachers to a 
series of questions, and their own observations on the operation of 
the centre. 

In addition to these, supervision visits are carried out by senior staff 
aimed at evaluating the performance of the junior staff through 
tliscussion with the teachers, headmasters, parents and other key 
individuals in the communities. I'hey also further assess and assist 
in improving the performance of the pre-schools in their relations 
with the community. The reports emanating from these visits 
provide the basis for more detailed evaluation of the Project's 
progress and enable staff to take remedial action to solve urgent 
problems. 

It is. perhaps, this thoroughness and continual commitment t<i the 
quality of early childhood education being provided by the 
Kushanda Project that is most appreciated by communities 
participating in the programme. Ncit only does this convey the 
message to these isolated communities that they are a \ aluetl part ot 
Zimbabwean society, but it also helps them to appreciate the critical 
importance ol' early childhood development. 

Parent participation 

One major difference between the Pniject's iwo geographic areas, as 
[luinted i)ut bv ( 'epha> Saiingweme, the Administrator, is that, 

"People on comnierLial larms do not own the land, it is not 
theirs and they can be sacked at any time. In the 
cnnmumal/resettlement areas people know the land is theirs 
and they put more eflort into the pre-schools. There is more 
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of a team feeling and team work. Kvon when adults don't 
have their own children at the pre-school> their nieces, 
nephews or grandchildren attend, and therefore they take an 
interest. However, it took time for resettlement areas to 
Iniild a sense of community.* 

Kven with a stronger sense of community, initiating and sustaining 
pre-school.s in the (!hinyika area has proven quite difficult. The 
headmaster at the Kubatana Prinian' school recalled that> 

'The community was reluctant at first to support the idea of 
an i centre and only 13 parents came to the first meeting. 
lUit once it was established, we organised a show of activities 
by the children and more parents became interested. The 
children demonstrated what they were learning, they knew 
their left-right orientation, shapes, the use ofthe 
playground, and they had developed social skills in dealing 
with one another and confidence in talking. The l c:i i: 
programme helps to bridge the gap between the sclioiil and 
the community. I'or example, we are now able to discuss 
issues such as sanitation with parents.' 

The importance of finding ways to demonstrate the impact of i c .ic 
on children to the larger community is a maior concern tor the 
Project. It is often only through such mechanisms as open days that 
many parents begin to appreciate the value of pre-schools. 
I'ortunately, an increasing nunibei' of centres are instituting these 
types of fora for parents - a few have one day a week where parents 
are specifically in\ ited to observe and participate. 

Remunerating pre-school teachers 

While the most supportive adults feel that teachers could perhaps 
use more training, they recognise that the key issue is the need to 
provide better remuneration for their services. C tene rally, once a 
trained teacher returns to establish an i t l t centre, and the Pi A is 
formed, a meeting is held at which the community decitles how 
much parents should pay for each child attending the centre. 
Thiuigh the fees vary from village to village, the average is 
somewhere between $1 and $3 per child per month. With an 
average of 35 to 45 children enrolled in each of these pre-schools. 
this amounts to between S43 aiul SI 33 a nuuith. This money is 
(tften shareii between two te<ichers. 

The failure of ctuum unities to pay their pre schiu^l teachers regular 
salaries is ihe most frecjuent cause of the closure of I ( l c centres in 
the programme. While these are clearly poor ccnnmunities, the 
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teachers' small salaries which the communities themselves decide 
upon are certainly within their reach. This is not to say that it is 
easy. As one teacher said, 

Wloney is the biggest problem in this area. The farmers have 
gone through successive years of drought, yet agriculture is 
the only possible source of income. It is very difficult for the 
communities to raise money for their pre-school teacher, 
even if they would very much love to do so. The teacher then 
ends up doing the job out of love foi the community's 
children.' 

Many teachers, however, feel that drought and the government's 
new economic policies are often just excuses parents use. One 
teacher pointed out that, 

'The problem of payment existed even in better times, and 
r.ow in these hard times the parents can still be seen enjoying 
themselves at the local beer hall.' 

As the Project Manager often reminds parents, 

The monthly fees that you yt)urselves have established are 
generally equal to one litre of beer and a pack of cigarettes. If 
you're not willing to sacrifice that small amount for your 
children, you certainly can't expect the Project to assume 
yt)ur responsibilities/ 

The headmaster at another primary school in C!hinyika said that, 

'The parents welcome the programme, but they find it very 
difficult to take on any responsibilities. When pet>ple settled 
in this area, ever)'thing was provided for them w^ith a ver\' 
limited lalx)ur contribution from their side. They now have a 
leeling that if any form of development takes place it shtnild 
be in the form of a complete kit. without their having to 
contribute much - especially money - fm not saying that the 
training isn't good, but it's not enough. The teachers need 
some kind of externally provided incentive because the 
community just isn't ready.' 

Some parents' unwillingness to pay is, seemingly, more related to 
their lack (»l iiiulerstanding or appreciation ot the value o\'\( i ( 
than to any other single factor. Indeed, each ol the children at these 
u ! ( centres were receiving more than SI per month worth oi 
niahcwit (nm the iVoject, which in times of drinight became a 
majiM' attraction of the pre-schools. This lack of understanding also 



aftocls piircnts' willingness io CDntrihiUc {o the pro-school in other 
ways, such as the construction ot an outdoor pla)' area or niakini^ 
toys. 

As one staff nicmhcr recalls, 

it was extremely dittlcuh to convince the ciMnn.umities to 
pay teachers' salaries or to provitle labour for constructing 
pre-school shehers or toilets, or to make toys and equipment 
for the centres. When taken together these commitments 
cost more than those associated with se\iding their children 
to the formal educational institutions of primary and 
secondary school, which enjoyed a higher esteem in the eyes 
of rural parents.' 

it is a difficult pattern to break: parents are reluctant to attend 
meetings regarding the i t I r centre because they do not want to take 
responsibility for support activities. And since they often don't 
attend meetings, it is difficult for the teacher or the iMA to show 
them the value oi'\ c\ i; or mobilise them to help out. Because the 
future of the Rush and a Project's it it centres rests upon the level of 
community support, the community organisation and adult health 
education coMiponents have taken on increasing importance 
throughout the lite ot the project. 

W hen pre- schools are closed, because [>a rents ha\'e failed to pay fees 
or for any other reason, the Kushanda Project stjtT inter\'enes to try 
and help the co nun unity to resolve the problem and re-opeii the 
school. Though Kushanda will not let pre-schools lie idle for long, 
its intervention is always consistent with the programme's prin<.iple 
that it will not pay the teachers or take on the res[n)nsibilities of the 
conuiumity in an\' way. C^ne problem is that occasionally teachers 
leave, either because they are single women who are mobile and free 
to pursue new opportunities elsewhere, or because their husbands 
have had to leave the area to find work. When this happens 
Kushanda helps the communit)' to arrange an interim solution until 
another teacher can l>e trained. As Kushanda staff pt^iiMs out with 
both pride and humility, *At least 80 per cent of the Kushanda km 
centres are operating at all times'. 

The progranune has also wt>n support from local Ministry of 

I ducation workers. Acconling lo (he M inistrv\ district u h trainer* 

Ml Kushanda had not C(»me. it W(»uld have been too dilTicult 
for us to cover the area ... Besides. I have disctivereil that 
Kushanda's training is more detailed and piactical than (uns. 
At its training centre there is a pre sclu»ol so the tramees are 
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able to practice what they have learned. We train people in 
theory, then when it comes to practice the situation can be 
ven' different.' 

She also mentioned that the Ministry training was shorter and that 
her own follow-up visits might only entail 15 minutes to a half hour 
with a teacher. 

The Kushanda Training Centre at Arnoldine can also take 
satisfaction in the mere number of its graduates. It trained upwards 
of 150 teachers since operations began in 1989. The resulting 
'explosion' of p re-schools in Chinyika villages has certainly caught 
the attention of primary school heads, just as in the Marondera 
area. The Arnoldine headmaster comments that, 

'Headmasters, as a group, are obviously very concerned 
about education. We began to notice the differences among 
young kids who had been in prc-school, just in their 
interaction with other kids. Something was going on ... and 
the word began to spread like fire!' 

Ku.shanda's training director for C^hinyika says that, 

' The problem now is that Kushanda's success has created 
quite a demand from other communities, which our small 
I'rt)iect has difficulty in meeting.' 

Hut there can be no doubt that support from headmasters and local 
educiition officials has played a considerable part in .securing the 
communities' consent tt) the work of Kushanda. 



Community organisation 

It was apparent from the start that the level of Kushanda's 
invt)lvement with a community significantly infiuenced the degree 
of that ctunmunity's involvement in the pre-school programme. 
The demands placed upon the time of the Kushanda staff were 
enornu>us. and were constantly increasing as the number ol p re- 
schools expanded with each intake of trainees. Indeed, it was never 
possible ft)r the staff tti spend as much time working with the 
ctinmumities as the etMumunities wanted, yet it w.is clear that 
i.i>nstant konta^.! with the parents would go a long wav toward 
achieving the Lomnumity mobilisation that was i\eeessary to 
establish a sustainable progranuPe. 
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For the outrcnch into Cliinyika and Marondeni, the Project hired a 
community organiser in 1990, Jacob Mapuranga, whose role was lo 
tr\' iind maintain regular contact with the communities, and assist 
with all elements of the programme. This would create a degree ot 
continuity between Kushanda's initial contact with communities, 
and its contact during each stage in its programme development. 
This iiuiovation has proved worth the investment. Jacob's weekly 
reports on his visits to the communities has also facilitated the 
process of learning and documenting the Project's growth. 

His main responsibilities were to help communities mobilise 
themselves to support the pre-schools, and lo participate in the 
health education activities being developed at that time. These were 
two major innovations in the Project since the move from 
Shandisayi and the establishment of the Chinyika and Marondera 
outreach programmes. The evolution of Kushanda's ami 
componeiU is described in Clhapter 6, 

These adaptations resulted from Kushanda's experiences with 
previous strategies towards comuuinity education nnd mobilisation 
which relied almost entirely on the i-.ci.c: teachers themselves and 
periodic visits by the senior instructors and their assistants. The 
l^r{)iect learned that with its work necessarily focused on improving 
the quality of training, supervision, and the content of the pre- 
schools' programme, it was unrealistic to think that its stati 
members could also play the desperately needed roles of catalysts 
for mobilising comnuinily support and providing health education 
to the parents. 

Jacob IkkI prevituisly been enipi{ned by the Ministry {>f 1 lealtii as a 
medical assistant and seconded lo the Marondera Rural Council 
where he was responsible for the farm 1 iealth Workers' training. 

As such he was both fiimiliar with the Kushandii Project and had 
trained all the area's farm h{Mlth workers who now formed the 
Marondera half of the target group of Kushanda's outreach 
programme. I le was well-known by the local government agencies 
and ruriil council staff, which helped facilitate his work. I le was 
required to liaise with relevant government officials operating in the 
two oreas. such as the resettlement (ittlcers, \oci\\ coninuinily 
development officials, and local Ministry of I ducation (officers, as 
well as Willi ^.ommunilies and, in Marondera, with LonuncKial 
farmer*.. 

Jacob took on the responsibility of visiting each village or tarm 
where the establishment of a pre school was prt^posed, al le.isi twice 
before the training, and al least oiue, ihcuigh usually more oUen, 



after the trained teacher had returned and started operating the 
H.H centre. After his initial visit, he would usually be accompanied 
by other Kushanda staf^'such as the senior instructor and aki- 
staff. During his pre-training visits, )acoh would meet with the 
village authorities, or farm owners and managers, and as many 
fathers and mothers of jjre-school age children as possible. In each 
meeting he would explain the nature of the programme, how to 
choose a trainee, and the prerequisite that the community must be 
prepared to bear part of the costs of running the centre once it was 
in place - including paying the teacher's salar)' ~ and to assist the 
teacher in other ways such as constructing an outdoor play area. 

The post-training visits focused on helping to mobilise the 
communities to live up to their earlier commitment to support the 
newly established ii:i-t: centre, and on the practical issues of how to 
establish a i*! a. how a n x should work, and its rights and 
responsitMlities with regard to the children, the teacher and the 
larger community. 

Mobilising for community empowerment 

From the beginning. Kushanda was conscious of the need to avoid 
community dependence upon the Project for the operation of the 
[ire- schools. Kushanda refused to pay teachers' salaries not only 
because it lacked the resources, but because of the principle that 
parents should pay for the services which the teachers were 
providing them and their children. Kushanda also distinguished 
between av oiding creating dependency on external donor-provided 
resources, and the extremely useful role that external actors could 
play as catalysts in the process of aiding communities to recognise 
their own power to sha[u* their lives and those of their children. 

Moreover, Kushanda's status as ^outsiders' was critical in hel[iing to 
break the isolation of tiiese communities. As one pre-school teacher 
noted, 

*The parents like to see Kirshanda staff arcnmd. it helps to 
strer\gihen the relations between all the partners in this 
programme: Kushanda, the parents, the teachers and the 
children.' 

The Proiect's stall members were therett^re not seen as people who 
Lome in and solve a community's problems or take decisions for it, 
bul rather as people who cared enough about its problems that they 
committed themselves to come into the community and spend time 
helping it find its own soluti(Mis. 
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The simple fact that the community organiser, and all the other 
Kushanda staff, paid serious attention to the problems of these 
communities was itself only the first - albeit critical - step in a 
process of community self-awareness. This, in turn> helped to lead 
communities toward developing confidence in their own power to 
change the conditions of their families' lives. The daily challenge 
was to ensure that parents recognised that Kushanda was not a 
charity generously bestowing gifts upon poor neglected 
communities. It offered instead a committed partnership in a 
process of development, and its scarce resources could only be 
invested in communities that took responsibility for their own lives 
and the institutions which they themselves created to improve their 
situation. 



Notes to chapter five 

L '\\ cll equipped anJ cosily" in terms of'modern* ajuipment. which in /inibabwe 
UMKiIlv means supplies IduiuI only in urban centres and which are often imported. 
As Kushanda has demon-.trated over time, it is quite possible to establish 'wt-ll 
equipped" pre-schools through the creative use of local materials which arc 
equally, if not moce, valuable for rural children's learnini^ through play and 
disv.overv. (For example: wooden to\s instead of plastic or metal ones, toys made 
from 'iunk\ and homemade musical instruments as opposed to -store-bought 
ones. 1 

J. 1 lie legi silted general iiiininuini wage iv Sl'-»r j month Un Uill lniu- worU rs 



X'*itx..-r. Chapier6 

Adult and Health Education 



When the Project moved away from the original base at 
Shandisayi Pfungvva cooperative in 1989, and established 
the two separate training programmes for ho.c: teachers 
in Chiiiyika and Marondera, it also expanded its staff and the scope 
of its services. An Adult and Health Education (auk) component 
was added to increase the level of parents' knowledge of child health 
issues, and to increase their involvement in improving the health 
and sanitation environment of the community, particularly for 
their children. 




The initiation of the ahi- activities followed years of trying different 
approaches to health education with the teacher trainees and 
parents, and different tactics for integrating what Kushanda had to 
otter in this sphere with central and local government health 
delivery systems, 't he ahi- was designed both to augment interaction 
wiih the parents on health and hygiene issues, and to mobilise the 
community itself to participate in the improvement of its own 
health conditions, through contributing labour to build toilets, dig 
rel'use pits, construct pot racks and soak-aways.' 

Where the absence of toilets is a major issue, the Mir statT involve 
local Ministry of Health oftlcers in discussions with the farm owner 
or the village to correct this situation. In the resettlement and 
communal areas, the Ministry of Health will provide cement for the 
construction of ventilated toilets and the family will contribute the 
bricks and labour. 



The Ain staff is responsible tor providing the child health and 
general health lessons for the teacher trainees, though its larger role 
is working with the parents. Hach village which is in the process of 
starting a pre-school under the direction of a newly trained teacher 
receives a week-long visit from a Kushanda Alll- staff member. This 
person lives with the community, observes the l.c i c. teachers' work, 
otTers advice, and conducts a series t^f househi^ld interviews with 
parents of the pre-school children to learn the health history of the 
community. 

At the end ol the week, a participatory 'seminar* on heaPh issues is 
held where the discussicMi t(Kuses on the majc^r beallh pioblems 
lacing these families, and on what ccnu'ses o( action they c.Mi take to 
(uercome them. The aim staff member also gives presentations (mi 
the major preventable childhocul diseases, vaccination schedules^ 



I'hoto Ihtrttiy till' Atlult tirulTlnilth } (lifattiini u's^tons, (htH'ttt^ Itutnuil to htuld 
/>(>/>»!» As t(> keep (uUs ititil plttti's out Hi tlw tati it <>/ (tiittnah 



community sanitation issues, and the prevention of malaria and 
bilhar/ia. " 



After one village health week workshop, a mother on a commercial 
farm remarked, 

'You don't know how much we used to accuse each other of 
witchcraft. There used to be human faeces all over the place 
... our children often died of diarrhoea ... we would spend 
time after the death of the poor child trying to find the killer. 
Now a lot of parents know that there was never a witch 
around this farm, it was simply the health hazard situation 
which used to drive us against each other.' 

The discussion of health issues is closely linked to a dialogue on the 
purpose of early childhood education and care, and the role of 
parents in relation to their children and to the pre-school. 
St)nietime after the health week, a second, jihorter, follow-up visit is 
conducted partly to check on the impact of the workshop. 

The AMI- staff also works closely with the pre-school teachers and 
has introduced health monitoring books for each centre. These 
enable the teacher to maintain records of the occurrence of illnesses 
among the children and to take action when a child's healthy 
development is in jet)pardy. 

The Afll. component of the Kushanda Project evolved in response to 
the challenge of how Kushanda could help the communities 
develop a sense of ownership over theii pre-schools and act on the 
responsibilities which such ownership implied. It also resulted irom 
the Project's concerns about the generally poor health of rura'? 
children: the fact that learning, and physical and emotional 
development are all directly influenced by a child's health; and that 
pre-schools can only augment the primary role of parents in 
promoting the overall development of their children. 

Education with immediate results 

The subject tif health was an immediate concern for all the 
community partners of the Kushanda Project, i he cruel reality was 
tl\at lives were being kist. On the day that 1 visited Chiparahwe 
l arm l u ( centre, lew of the community members were there 
because most were attendin'g the funeral (^f a four year old child 
who had died of dehydration due It) vomiting. The provision of a 
simple oral rehydration treatment could have saved this child's li(e. 
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The MIL assistant said at the time, 

'These kinds of tragedies break our hearts, because we know 
if only we had reached this community with our health 
education programme earlier the child might be alive today. 
There is a real sense of urgency about our work. Yet it takes 
time to help rural people discard old myths and beliefs about 
witchcraft, and accept that something as simple as clean 
water mixed with salt and sugar is actually a medicine that 
can save lives. The distances we have to travel from one 
community to the next are so great that we can never 
provide the kind of frequent visits that we would like.' 

Because of the need for a form of health education that could 
empower communities to improve their own heahh conditions, 
and because of the almost immediate benefits that would result 
from such an approach, the ahh component of the programme 
emerged as a potential vehicle for bridging the gap between the 
communities' expectations of instant rewards and the Project's 
objectives of promoting a process of longer-term development. It 
was also perhaps a more immediately relevant form of adult 
education. 

While literacy training and basic education have a lifelong value in 
themselves, they do not often provide prompt and tangible material 
results. Health education, on the other hand, offers the possibility 
of learning things which have urgent relevance. The rather 
mystif)'ing world of science and medicine could be brought into the 
light and offer villagers the chance to avoid or triumph over deadly 
or disabling diseases and malnutrition. 

A snapshot of one health workshop 

At a village health week workshop on a commercial farm, organised 
by )ohn Ngira/i, one of Marondera's ami: instructors, the sun has 
virtually disappeared and a biting cold is already setting in. The 
workers have been gathered under the trees since 4.30 p.m. when 
the farm owner decided to allow some of them to quit work early to 
attend the workshop. Most have been working since sun-up. )ohn 
asks 'How can we prevent diarrhoea?\ and the participants begin 
answering: 'By improving hygiene at home: eating only from clean 
plates; constructing pot racks to keep pots out of reach of the dogs 
and chickens; by constructing rubbish pits and toilets.' 

The parents are eager to take part in the discussion. Most are very 
poorly clothed against the Zimbabwean winter's severe niglu-timc 
chilL but they refuse to be distracted by this discomf(Ht from the 
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subject at hand. It is soon too dark to see and the discussion is 
brought to a close, lohn reminds the parents that tomorrow the 
workshop will continue and he asks them to bring some tools to use 
in constructing outdoor play equipment tor the pre-school. Several 
parents respond, 'We can't refuse to make things for our kids.* 
Another voice asks AVill we he paid?' 

Kushanda's struggle continues. 

Widening the circle of development: the pursuit of small enterprises 

The AMI-, staff have now taken on the role of helping each 
community with development p ejects beginning with enabling 
PTAS and pre-school teachers to set up model nutrition gardens. The 
first attempts at setting up these gardens were undermined by the 
severe drought; but with the good rains in I^>93 the Project re- 
initiated this effort. The gardens project also provides an 
opportunity for Kushanda staff to work on promoting positive 
relations between the teachers and the parents. 

AMI- staff and Jacob Mapuranga, the community organiser, with the 
community, are also beginning to explore ideas tor creating 
income-generating activities or small enterprises. These will enable 
the K I t" centres to purchase some basic materials. Kushanda has 
already distributed a large number of sewing machines' to many of 
its pre-school communities. Kach community should pay a small 
'rental* trom its sales to the project, which holds the money until 
the community has decided how to spend it on its l cic. centre. Hach 
sewing group is also responsible for organising the purchase ot . 
materials, the use of the machines, the sales of their products, and 
mai\ aging the finances of the 'enterprise'. 

The Project is promoting links between these enterprises and the 
H \ ( centres. For example, most of the community sewing 
enterprises produce clothing for pre-school children to be sold to 
the parents of the community. Kushanda hopes to promote other 
small, viable enterprises that might find a ready market among the 
pre-schools by producing items such as tin cups and plates, small 
tables and chairs, or containers lor water play and washing. 

Parent education 

1 iiially. the ahi section now plans to work with the n m stall to 
provide training to the pre-school teachers in parent education. The 
intention here is to help the teachers develop the skills necessary to 
interact with the parents on the crucial but delicate issue which can 
best be phrased in the question: 'What do you do with your 



children?' In other words: how do parents interact with their 
children, when and how often do they see them, talk to them, and 
do the parents allow themselves to he drawn into their children's 
play at home? Jl successful, this new ingredient should help close 
the circle of support hetween the teachers, the parents and the 
larger community. 



Notes to chapter six 

1 . Soak aw.ixs: mikjII pils Juv; U) tt)l!c(.t tltrl\ water drain ini: Croni ()alhiii^ or dish- 
\vashi(V4 points. TIk- siaiulin^ water theti soaks into tlie ground ratiicr than 
spreading across l.irgeareas in the torm of'siialknv. stagnaiit mosquito tnteMeJ 
streams. 

1. \\aihi. i .. hnM 

^. I h(.so tiKKhttus Were donated h\ an tiUeresied donor in tlK' i K. 



Chapter 7 

; The Federation of Kushanda Pre-schools: 
the seeds of a movement for community 
; control and ownership 



A further indication of coniniunity support, and perhaps the 
most important one for tlie future of the pre-schools, has 
been the growth of the Federation of Kushanda Pre-schools 
II Kl'). Hie I KP was created in I99i by parents and teachers 
representing all Kushanda pre- schools with the support of the 
I'roiect staff- Initially it ser\ed as a forum for discussing ways to 
imprin e the centres and, by exposing each community to the 
experiences of others, easing their isolation. This body now 
represents ihe new framework through which parents and teachers 
hope to continue to operate their pre-schools. 

Ciradually this body began electing committees and organising a 
di\ ision of labour among its members to monitor different aspects 
of the o\ erall programme. As a result, an increasing number of 
parents, teachers, heads, and \ illage and farm health workers 
became familiar with how the entire programme was administered 
and how its parts tit together. Federation officials then began to 
share planning and management duties with the Kushanda staff, 
and startetl to get in\ol\ed in fundraising efforts as well. 

The experience which Federation olficials and management 
committee members gained in this process pa\ ed the way for the 
1 KiMo take o\er lull administrative responsibility for the proiect in 
1993. I^'oiect statTare now directly employed by the Federation, 
which recei\es substantial financial support from the IkTnard van 
I.eer Foundation. I'be F'ederation plans to increase its overall share 
ol the annual budget during each of the next five years to reach a 
point where it is largely self-sufficient. It will do this through a 
combination of lo^al fundraising and re\ enues from proiect-related 
enterprises, complemented by the development of partnerships 
with a dix erse range of donors. 

As one I Kl' t>ffieer said. 

bv the time we look ovim the Kushanda ProjeLt> it had come 
to resemble a three-legged stool. I'he first leg is the training 
tor pre school teachers and the follow-up supervision and 
suppc^rt, including the provision of ttuiiiavu and a few 




educational materials. This enables our pre-schools to 
operate at a high standard. The second leg is the Adult and 
Health Education component, and the Community 
Organiser. These help us parents to stay involved in the 
programme because we learn things that improve our lives. 
And the third leg is our own commitment to pay the 
teachers' salaries and to support the programme in other 
ways, like building b:k: shelters and making toys. So long as 
each of the three legs are strong, it works. It is a stool that 
our children can sit on and not fall.' 

The staff members of the Kushanda Project often state that they are 
the employees of the villages and farm w^^rker communities which 
they serve. They argue that 'the villagers arc our bosses ... without 
them we would not be working hcre,>'c would have to seek 
employment elsewhere'. They are to some degree ahead of the 
communities themselves in their concept of this budding pre- 
school movement, but over the past trwo and a half years the staff", 
the pre-school teachers and other members of the communities 
served by Kushanda have, with the Federation as a catalyst, 
developed a greater sense of ownership of the i.oc: centres. 

The \ KV was created to join each of the small and isolated 
communities into one large collective organisation, to establish a 
system of mutual support, and to evolve a framework in which all 
pre-school teachers and parents can feel that they are part of wider 
movement or community. Indeed, the Federation considers this a 
prerequisite for the long term survival of the Kushanda pre-schools, 
and it is probably equally true for most other pre-schools in 
Zimbabwe. As the Kushanda Project Manager wrote in a report to 
the Bernard van Leer Foundation, 

Mn a developing country such as Zimbabwe, with a large 
population under the age of 16 and with limited resources, 
funds for educational structures will always tend to be 
concentrated on the primary, secondary and tertiary 
institutions. Children not yet old enough to enrol in these 
will always, theretore, either lack acxss to ICK programmes 
or be taught in structures that are small, poor and isolated, 
lacking that sense of the larger institution which enfolds 
individual (formal) schcKils and their individual pupils.* 



FKP Structures 



The 1 KV consists oi' all 1 30 pre-schot^ls established with Kushanda 
support since the beginning of the programme in 1983. The highest 
decisionmaking body in the Federation is the Cleneral Meeting 
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(l At), which brings together one teacher and one i»ta representative 
from each pre-school in the programme. The CM is responsible for 
dealing with the policies and development of the Kushanda pre- 
school movement that participants wish to raise. TheciM is 
convened at least once a year, but may be called into session 
whenever policy or business matters require, and resources permit. 
The c;m is responsible for conducting elections for the fkp 
Management Committee, which serves as the executive body of the 
Federation and is answerable to the c;\!. It is also responsible for the 
two Area Committees of Chinyika and Marondcra. Hach of these 
committees comprise four i oc teachers and four VT.\ 
representatives, and are also attended by senior staff members. 

The meetings and the committees represent the \ KP pre-schools to 
goN'ernment, donors and to the wider national community. The 
Federation has now taken over responsibility for all matters 
pertaining to the relationship between the Kushanda Project staff> 
and the parents and teachers of all the pre-schools; fundnig; 
management of Federation resources; and workplans and 
programme development. The staff members of the Proiect have 
now truly become the employees of the I KP. 

The creation of the I KP structure offers the advantages of 
establishing the kind of over-arching framework necessary to end 
the isolation of small f arm and village pre-schools> and it provides 
an arrangement for the orderly transfer of power from the Proiect 
to the communities themselves. It also offers these small rural 
institutions and communities an unusually powerful voice, 
particularly when it comes to asking for resources or services from 
the national Vake*. The Federation, moreover, offers real incentives 
for the development of strong PlAs in these villages and farms. The 
incentives are not only material, though the travel and subsistence 
allowances for meetings, while very smalK are significant to a rural 
peasant or farm worker. There is also the incentive of social status 
attached to being a participant in the decision-making bodies of a 
large organisation, and the representative of one's own community 
in a mo\emenl which, hopefully, will enioy real status in the wider 
society. Finally, the l KV also helps enhance the status of the pre- 
school teachers in their relations with the parents in their respective 
communities. 

A smooth transfer of power 

The process of transferring authority for the entire programme to 
the I and the eiul of the M K teacher training componei\l. has 
helped considerably to focus the communities on the fundamental 
issues (if community empoweruient and control which the 
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Kuslianda Project luis strui^glcd to iuidrcss for years, Kushanda statT 
have attempted to increase the invoh'etiient oi'l KV officials in every 
aspect ot the l-'roiect's work, tlirough di>cussiotis, visits to the 
con ties, and informal training on such topics as relations with 
government ministries, donors, or farm owners, 

Fqually important have been the activities centred on transferring 
organisational skills to the tKi' leadership such as the management 
of meetings; decision-making; budget administration; planning; 
and programme supervision. The I Kl>'s immediate focus is on 
financing and administering the Project to continue suj'port to the 
existing pre-schools. Though this includes follow up training, 
training tor new teachers for new pre-schools has been 
discontinued in order to concentrate on solidifying the community 
control of the Federation, maintaining the quality of existing u:[( 
centres, jiid building the collective strength of the f KP, However, 
the training programme is being carried out by an otfshoot of the 
Project in a difTerent form and setting in other parts of the country. 

The FKP and shifting government ecec policies 

Cloniplicating the development of the I Ki', or any community-based 
pre -school movement in Zimbabwe, is the widely held beliet among 
parents that the go\eniment is either paying K l-i teachers or that it 
will do so in the near future. This undermines parents* willingness 
to contrihitte themselves, and the reality is that the government 
does not pay pre-school teachers. Since 1988> the Ministry of 
P.ducation has offereil a very small 'allowance' of SI 2 to SI 5 a 
month to 1 1 1 ( teachers, tor a maximum of nine months a year no 
matter bow many months their centres operate, This payment has 
been irregular .md teachers at pre-schools on commercial farms are 
not paid at all by the go\ernment. 

In nianv (Observers' views, the provision of such a pitifully small 
allowance, when a teacher d(>es actually receive it, has done more 
haim than good because of the false impression it creates amcMig 
parents. According to the r\K 1 1 report. '94 per cent of i ci c 
teaehers received no allowances in i9,S,S-19S9\ and though some 
Kushanda pre school teachers belatedlv re'.eived around $72 in 
1 9*^)2 lor the pre\ ious \ e.ir\ work, equal to about S(> a month, nie»st 
still l\o not receive a nionthlv allowance, (hie Kushanda progress 
leptu I noles th.il. 

'It is surprising how the deplovment ofsueh paltry sums has 
had such a large negative eifect in undermining what 
previousK- existed. Most C(Mnnuinities we contticted prior to 
training were prepared to take this small step in sell reliance 
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hut tlic govcrmiicnrs nllowMiucs li.nc liaJ the uiiintcndcd 
ct't'cct ot" til wanting that spirit/ 

'I'liis is hut tMio issue within the larger question ot govcrnnient 
intervention in the Held oI k i t that the i kp will have tt^ grapple 
with in the future. 

The recent steps taken h\' the Ministry of I-dueation to start a new 
process of registering pre-schools help lo demonstrate the 
importance of an organisation such as the ! KP, It is argued that a 
new registration polie\' will allow the government to provide larger 
anunmts of funding - closer to real salaries - to the pre-schools that 
ha\e merited registration. However, this process would erase from 
consideration the maiorit\' of existing rural pre-sehiiols. Because 
one oi the maior criteria for determining registration seems likeK' to 
he the centre's plu'sical condition, most Kushanda pre- schools 
would not cjualily. 

I'hough it is generally acknowledged hy gt)\ernment visitt^rs that 
the standards of teaching and opeiation at Kushanda pre-schools 
are rt asonahly good, th.e actual accommodation is a prohleni - one 
which most trainees cope with cjuite well. Indeed, this is o le of the 
features of their competence. I'nfortunately, in the words ol"one 
Kushanda report, 

'Hy adopting an approach to u u which focuses on pre- 
conditions for registratit^n. anti hy contusing construction 
with development, tiie bureaucracy is likely to omit the 
maiorit\' of poor rural children t'rom whatever 
responsibilities it assiuiies loi- K i( cefitres/ 

C ionsequently, the tutu re of rural pre-schools, cUid tliereh)re ot' 
thousands ot' children, lies primarily in the hands ol'conimunit\ - 
b.ised programmes such <is Kushanda, and organisations such 
as the \ l-or e\ en if go\ ernment were to change its approach to 
K li registration and support, it still lacks the tlnancial resources 
needed to support the estimated -13,714 K u statT and 7,217 K n 
centres <ilre,idy operating in the country, most of whidi currently 
receive little material support Irom the go\ernment. 

I he ! Ki» C 'luiirpeisoiK Mr Kupf ulse. <uid I ie<isurer, Mr Mutumbi, 
(.oiitend that, 

'With the coming ol indepcndeiue, people thought the 
government would do everything. 1 wel\e vears hitei , and 
with the diought >uul the I s\!', p,uents are iiKue [>iiKhed 
tluui beloie, htU their attitudes <ire (.h<uigiiig ... despite the 



hardships, parents arc recognising the need to contribute 
because they see that government help is not enough ... 
(lovernment is also dependent on donors for many of these 
kinds of programmes (hcix:) ... and otherwise gets its money 
from taxes on the people. So if the parents don't pay the 
teachers themselves, they will have to rely on their urban- 
based relatives to pay more taxes so that the government can 
pay these teachers.' 

Staff at Kushanda and other Nr.os argue that there is a need to 
strengthen the network of B r: and related Ncicis in order for them 
to begin to influence the terms of government involvement in vc\c 
in Zimbabwe, since it is clear that they will continue to bear much 
of the responsibility for training and supervision, and for 
organisational and material support of pre- schools for years to 
come. The development of the VKV is a critical part of this process, 
for while service organisations can promote productive 
partnerships between government, communities and N'cios to 
improve vx vc in the country, only parents themsclves.can actually 
implement community-based programmes and hold the 
government accountable for its share of the work. 

The challenges ahead: 'making the bread!' 

The I ki' has tremendous potential but the challenges of continuing 
and improving the operations of the Kushanda pre-schools are 
numerous. The Federation will not only be responsible for ensuring 
that parents and teachers fulfil their obligations to their own 
centres, but will also take responsibility for financing and managing 
the provision of materials such as ttuihcwu, newsprint, and paints, 
to its ici t centres; and for transportation and subsistence 
allowances to enable staff to travel between centres; and for staff 
salaries and administration expenses. 

The 1 Kl» will require a good deal of 'clout* in order to secure the 
funding needed and the cooperation of government departments. 
'Clout*, in the minds of donors and government officials alike, is 
often measured in terms of the numbers that a membership 
organisation can assemble. Numbers - not only of children, but <il 
parents and teachers - that is, voters. If the i Ki' is able to maintain 
the membership of its current pre-school communities, it will 
represent somewhere between 7.()(H) and ^),()()() parents at any given 
point in time, spread across Unir political cimstituencies who are 
supporting the cause of UK for their children. This is quite a 
si/eable interest group, and indeed will represent quite an 
accomplishment for small rural villages and farm communities. 
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In the i kr Secretary's Annuai Report of the C'hinyika Area 
Committee to the General Meeting, Petronella Mutsikwi stated, 

'We slill have many deserts to cross; hunger, thirst, and 
other general hardships to endure before our children attain 
the type of lives we all yearn for. We parents are now masters 
at the table and we have to make the bread ... We must 
reniember as we conceive our children and celebrate their 
birthdays, that the most important thing is their education 
and health.' 



Notes to chapter seven 
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The cvt)liitioii of the Kushandn Project's strategies for 
promoting pre-school education aiui care in these two very 
different rural areas has been guided by a series of 'lessons 
learned* throughout the life of the Project, l-oremost among these 
was how to provide meaningful training. 

The fact that the llrst pre-school was launched simultaneously with 
the training programme meant that trainees had to take 
responsibility for organising the children's daily activities and 
administering the pre-schools* affairs even as they began to receive 
instruction in early childhood development. I his forced the 
trainees to gain practical experience in the mornings backed up by 
theoretical concepts which they studied in the afternoons. It aUo 
gave the trainers the opportunity to closely obsene the performance of 
their students, and to evaluate each one's comprehension oi the k:i) 
concepts and her ability to put them into practice. 

Retlectingon this early experience, one Kushanda staff member said that. 

'By having to take on both activities at the same time, we 
stumbled into an approach to training thai quickly became 
one of ou- most enduring principles. Namely, that you 
cannot seriously embark upon training i t I r teachers unless 
vou are also actually working with children every day. It's a 
simple and obvious truth, yet we could easily have missed it. 
as government and other NCOs have done in continuing to 
use only classroom-based theoretical training approaches.* 

*l his simple truth included the idea that the training should also 
take place within a setting similar to those that the trainees would 
ilnd upon returning to their own villages. As one of the trainers 
pointed out. "I here is no point in trying to create a model based on 
the more numerous urban u u training programs which generally 
have everything*, such as buildings with ample space and natural or 
artificial light, toilets and washroom facilities, and a host of modern 
fu mi lure. toys, and educational aids. "To do so would be to ignore 
the rural realities.' she added. 

lust as the Kushanda n l.( Dissemination [Programme, over eight 
years, has spread its wings and touched the lives of thousands of 
rural children; the I'ederation of Kushanda Pre- schools is now 
working to spread its own wings to promote and protect the futures 
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of these children by continuing to strengthen tiie role of the most 
important supporters of H.H. - the parents themselves iind the 
communities which they represent. 

A second and continuing lesson, and challenge, which the 
Kushanda Project confronts is the need to find wnys to reconcile the 
parents' desire to see immediate resuUs or rewnrds from their 
efforts, to the longer term objectives of promoting community- . 
sustainable forms of early childhood education and care in a hirge 
number of rural communities. Given the hard lives of the peasant 
farmers and commercial farm labourers, and the poverty of their 
communities, it is difficult to elicit much time, organisation, or 
work from these parents whose major preoccupations regarding 
their young children arc simply ensuring that there is food on the 
table, and keeping them out of harm's way until they are old 
enough to go to primary school. 

The most tangible short term benefit which the Project covild offer 
wMs the improved health of the children in the care of Kushanda- 
t rained teachers. Once the pre -schools started ope rating and 
teachers worked with parents to improve the children's personal 
hygiene and to ensure that all children received relevant 
vaccinations, and with the pre-schools' provision oi' iiiahcwu, the 
health of the children visibly improved in most communities. The 
parents took note and increasingly viewed the \ c\y programme as 
an asset to the community. Concern about children's health was a 
major reason for the development of the Adult Heahh Hducation 
component of the Project. It became a natural way to link parent 
participation to imprcn ing the quality of child -centred care and 
educatitMi. 

Another important lesson for the Project has been learning how ti> 
cooperate with individuals and institutions which can play an 
important role in the programme's development. Over the years, 
\ocd\ heads of primar)' schools and first grade teachers were among 
the first to sec the benefits of pre-schools. They became ardent 
promoters of i-.i h: and supporters of the Kushanda Project I' jc.uise 
of theirobservations of the impact of the programme. These 
individuals often exercise considerable ijifluence over the adults in 
rural communities, and the recognition and j'>romotion of this 
inlluenc-c' by Kushanda staff definitely helped to strengthen the 
programme. 1 leads and first grade teachers began to play a key 
supporting role in the selecticMi of trainees by the LommunitieN. Hy 
emphasising the qualities a pre-school teacher should have, at a 
time when main' parents had cMily the vaguest idea o\ what ic i ( 
work entailed, they made an enormous contribution t() the quality 
of the prc^gramme. 
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Similarly, the Kushaiula Project developed relations of mutual 
support with government ageticies and local authorities with an 
interest in, and responsibilities for, early childhood development. 
These included the Ministries of Education and Health, and the 
rural councils. The levels of cooperation ranged from giving a ride 
to a government health worker from one village to the next, to 
providing instruction to trainees in the rural councils' Farm Health 
Workers programme. 

At the farm-based pre-schools, the Kuslianda staff learned to 
develop partnerships with the farm owners as well as the workers, in 
the interest of promoting v.cv.c services for the children on these 
farms. Owing to the unique dynamics of farm life, the farm owners> 
and often their wives, can be important actors in ensuring that a 
pre-school operates on the premises. While Kuslianda staff 
members can find themselves on occasion thrust into difficult 
positions between the workers and the owners, they always keep in 
mind the objective of securing the resources necessary to provide 
better quality i ( n; services for the communities' pre-school 
children, 

Kushaiida's experiences on the commercial I'arms have been 
instructi\'e. and the Project's llexibility has allowed it to 
continuously * fine-tune' the programme to achieve better results. 
'Hie four week on-site training resulted from staff observations that 
the original approach of one day a week training visits was having a 
negligible impact. The communities and their teachers required 
more regular and supportive contact if they were going to embrace 
the idea of community-run pre-schools. 

Similarly, staff learned that offering teachers the chance to interact 
with colleagues from neighbouring farms had a tremendous effect 
on reinforcing their knowledge of, and confidence in, early 
childhood education and care methods and concepts. Such 
enc(Hm!ers alsc^ helped to break their sense of isokuioii. As a result, 
Kuslianda began holding 'cluster workshops' once a term for its 
teachers. Tach workshop brought together four to six teachers from 
pre-scli(u^ls l(K'ated relatively close to one another - though even 
these distances are usually considerable. The workshops provide 
regular c^ppc^rtunities to discuss progress and problems at each of 
the centres, and t(^ rr'view i ( d materials. 

As the numbers (^f communities and pre-scli(H)ls receiving support 
grew, it became more difficult for the Project to organise and sift 
through the enormous amount of informaticMi, (^pinions, problems, 
and indications of success or failure, which project staff 
accumulated in their ctMitact with the communities. 
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Activities such as the cluster workshops and the second village 
health visits> became important fora tor critically evaluating the 
progress of the Project and for exploring new approaches to the 
constantly changing problems it encountered. In this way,- the 
Kushanda staff learned to acvurately gauge the communities' true 
interests and demands^ and, equally> their capabilities for assuming 
greater responsibility for the programme. 

Throughout > Kushanda has stuck to its core belief that the pre- 
schools will only survive if the communities come to own and 
control them. Consequently> the Project has diligently avoided 
assuming responsibility for any clement of the programme which 
the communities have committed themselves to manage. 
This includes the payment of teachers' salaries, which constitutes 
the original agreement of partnership between the communities 
and the Kushanda Project. Though it continues to be one of the 
most arduous elements of the Project, the communities have 
generally fulfilled their obligations though very sporadically. 
In the end, as the Project iManager notes, '80 per cent of the 150 
centres are operating five days a week'; this is one indication of at 
leiist adequate community supporl for the vc.vx'. teachers and the 
programme. 

Throughout the life of the Project, Kushanda has - without 
"illusions - faced the paradox of early childhood education and care 
in rural Zimbabwe: 

Prcn ided that communities can be mobilised to lund the 
teacher and erect the structures for 1 1 i.c centres, this is 
perhaps the only stage or form of education lor indeed of 
health or any other type of social service) small enough to be 
truly community-based in that a single community, however 
small, can be responsible for it, can control and manage it 
and indeed genuinely and directly own it through having 
provided both the infrastructure and a large proportion of 
its continuing requirements for funding. 

At the same time, the small size of each of these 
communities tends to be an obstacle to attracting the 
interest or support of external resources, whether 
government, donors or which are still needed to 
augment their own efforts and achieve a standard ol I ( 1 1 
which their children deserve. 

The Project staff have worked diligently to find an answer to this 
pu/./le, and to shod light on the possibilities of a new approach. 
The torch has now been passed to the Pedcralion of Kushanda 
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Pre-sch(H)Is, and it is hoped that this truly community-based 
organisation can begin to resolve the paradox in favour of the 
interests of Zimbabwe's children* and therefore the nation's future. 



Notes to chapter eight 

I. ]o\\n CDHrdJic, hitcnuil tnui-tcrm report l'f')L 
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Salih Booker finished work on Wc arc your children in the 
middle of 1993, By coincidence, that was the time the project 
itself was drawing to an end, The official date for the 
termination of the Kushanda Pre-schools Dissemination Project 
was 30 lune 1993. Training, at Arnoldine and Chinyika and on the 
Marondera commercial farms, of teachers for new centres had 
stopped at the end of January. The remaining months were taken 
up with an intensified programme of contact visits and cluster 
workshops to ensure that as many as possible of the 160 centres 
established with the help of the Kushanda Project over tt^e previous 
six years were still open, functioning and able to face the future with 
a reasonable chance of survival. In addition, in May 1993, all the 
project staff and some i-KP Committee members attended a four- 
week organisation workshop held near Karoi, 200 km noith west of 
Harare under the auspices of the Southern Africa Development 
Trust (s,\i)n ). 

Of course, as the book - especially its last section - has shown, the 
individual centres are not expected to face the future alone, in the 
isolation that Salih Booker has noted and stressed, 

From the time the proposal for the years 1990-1993 was being 
prepared, the need for an overarching structure or grouping to help 
sustain the centres after the programme closed down was very 
much to the fore in the minds of all those working on the project. 
So, although the pressing tasks of tra .iing and establishment did 
not allow a great deal of time for ' long term initiatives, work on 
the creation of the Federation of Kushanda Preschools (i kp) 
proceeded alongside those acti\'ities, not always steadily, but always 
as a matter of urgency, 

I he first general meeting, of two representatives each from all of the 
Kushanda-supported centres, took place in April 1991. This 
meeting, less than half the si/.e of present-day acms, established and 
elected the two Area (ximmittees (for Marondera and Chinyika) 
and the Management Cx^nimittee. for the entire grouping. These 
( iommittees met. together with staff members, as often as time 
allowed over the 12 months before the next ,\(.M and they began to 
learn the tasks they would need to carry out once the IKV became an 
independent entity. The Management Committee elecletl at the 
1992 /U.M later became the Board ofTruslees of the 1KI», but before 
that rime it played a vital role in drawing up, with the assistance of 
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Salih B<H>kcT, the proposal for the Federation's five-year programme 
and negotiating funding for it from the Bernard van Leer Foundation 
and Terre des Hommes Deutschland. 



With that support the l-KP became a legal entity in its own right 
when eight members of the 1992 Management Committee together 
with the project manager (Advisor and Executive Trustee) and two 
external members, as founders and intending trustees, signed the 
Deed of Trust which was registered in July 1993. 

Together with a full-time staff of four members, the Board and the 
Area and Management ("ommittees have kept the Federation and 
the centres - or nearly all of them - alive and on course since then. 

The 18 months that have passed have seen, it would generally be 
true to say, a growing sense of the corporate nature of the 
Federation and its member centres and communities. It has also 
seen a realisation - slow in coming perhaps, and still patchy - of the 
need for unity of purpose and for dedication and effort to keep the 
Federation developing along the lines that its founders envisioned 
and to which all those participating have committed themselves. 
C^ne development that was not at all clearly foreseen - or at least 
not to the degree that has transpired - has been the enthusiastic 
participation in the work of I Ki» by some school heads and other 
primary schtml staff, an intervention that has made a very 
significanl contribution to the Federation's ability to keep c-.Mitres 
open or to re-open centres that have closed. In recognition of this, 
the Board has created an advisory group, the school heads' 
Reference Connnittec, that sits jointly with it and the Federation 
Clommiltees four or tlve limes a year. 

Fhe massive amount of documentation that the i Ki' has generated 
in its short life ~ consisting of minutes, planning papers, reports, 
guidelines, budgets, and records of the group's participation in 
meetings with and visits to other bodies in the field of i-t.n - all 
attest to the emergence of an independent grassroots group with a 
deepening sense of its own identity and purpose, of its many tasks 
and of the importance of the work it is carrying on. 

When the Federation was being planned and established, it Wiis 
assumed that, since training by Kushanda project staff was coming 
to an end, tlu* number of centres would remain static, and that its 
support work would always be limited to the number of centres that 
existed on 30 lune 1993. 'Fhings have turned out rather differently, 
however, due to the support given by the IkTuard van Leer Foundation 
to an experimental, model of training that was first put ii\to practice 
in September 1993, just .is the l Kl» assumed its independent identity. 
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This new model, christened Teacher and Community Training and 
Involvement in Control, Ownership and Management or tacticom 
for short, could not be called new since it was specifically targeted 
to deal with the problems and difficulties that the Kushanda project 
in its various manifestations had found most intractable and which 
in some cases it had not succeeded in confronting and overcoming. 
At the same time most of the rest of the training structures and 
activities of the 'old' project were incorporated into the i A rncoM 
model. This aims to establish clusters consisting of between five and 
ten mutually supportive, community-based Hci) centres. To do this, 
a six-week long tactu.om workshop ( rw) is held on site in one 
(or, by rotation, more than one) of the villages/farms of the cluster. 
These [ Ws are run by a group - 'the Team' - consisting of all those 
Kushanda staff members who are not working for the i-kp. 

The training, in kcd and in pre-school child health education 
(rcHi-.), for the hcp workers who have been selected by the 
communities of the cluster to run the KCi-x: centres, continues to 
evolve within the parameters of the model developed over the years 
of the Kushanda project. But in addition the tacticiom Team 
spends nearly half the workshop time in direct contact with the 
community, through 'lA's' (home/domiciliary visits) where all 
topics relating to child health and development are open to one-to- 
one discussion. During the nvs the communities also jointly 
participate with Team members in i w 'projects', for example the 
construction of outdoor play equipment, toilets and nutrition 
gardens for the K P centres. 

Although the Team members carry oui the day-to-day tasks 
involved in each iw, the responsibility for the initial organisation, 
the overall running> the successful outcome and long term survival 
of the centres is very much a ioint affair. The Team and the 
communities share this responsibility through a cluster Steering 
C^omniittee that is elected during the three preparatory' 'advance* 
visits made by some Team members starting six t(^ eight weeks 
before the i w begins. To widen the base of community involvement 
the elected Steering (Committee usually coopts local leaders with 
significant roles in the sphere of child development. These might 
include the head of the primary school and/or the schools* ! U 
(teacher in charge of 'infant' classes) the Knvironmental Health 
Technician, the Village (A^mnumity Worker. 

Might I AC lu o\( workshops have been run since September \^)^)}, 
i'rom these nearly (^0 now centres have emerged. To find a home for 
these, to continue the i ai ik.om training process (^f five years and to 
sustain the further 25-30 clusters generated as a result, the Bernard 
van Leer l-cnindaticMi has agreed t(^ suppcM t a new interventicMi - 
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Kuumba ne Tarisiro, 'to create and sustain/build and maintain'. 
This will enable both the establishment of about 200 new centres in 
25-30 clusters and their absorption into i kp's support and 
maintenance structures. 

The Federation, since mid- 1993, has had solely a maintenance 
function; lAt iif.OM only a training one. C ami joined, these two wings 
of Kushanda pre-schools will make a single harmonious entity, will 
allow the movement and its members to 'take off and flv\ 



[ohn C",onradie 
Project Manager 
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The environment of the child, 

Terczmha Niinos i(\\MMon.il Paper 5) 

In 1992 the \ <Hintiaiion commissioiiod Dr Tcrczinha Nuncs ot the Institute ot 
Education m London, to develop a theoretical tranievvork on the environment ot 
the child. This paper outlines models of children's socio-culiural environments 
which could help in the design and evaluation ot programmes aimed at improvmg 
children's welfare. The paper examines two characteristics of many children's 
environments - poverty and discrimination - and includes a review of the literature 
about the environmental factors which influence children's development. 
Published 1994. bBS 90-6195-026-0 (also available in Spanish) 

Evaluation in Action: a case study ot an under-fives centre in Scotland. 

loyce Wati (Occasional Paper No 3) 

The body of this paper is the evaluation report of a Foundation-supported project 
in the United Kingdom. It ii preceded by an examination of the issues involved in 
evaluation, and an explanation of the way in which this particular study was carried 
out. It has been published with the external evaluator in n.ind, but will be of interest 
to all those involved in the evaluation of community-oriented projeas. Published 1988. 
ISBN 90-6195-014-7 

Meeting the Needs of Young Children; Policy Alternatives. 

c;ien Nimnicht and Marta /Vrango with I vdia Hearn (Occasional Paper No 2) 
The paper reviews conventional, institution-based approaches to the care and education 
of voung children m disadvantaged societies and proposes the development of 
alternative, low-cost strategies which take account of family and community resources 
and involvement as the starting point tor such programmes. Published 1987. 

Early Childhood Care and Education: the Challenge. 

Walter Barker (Occasional Paper No I ) 

The first in a series of Occasional Papers addressing issues of maior importante to 
policv makers, praaitioners and academics a>ncerned with meeting the educational 
and developmental needs of disadvantaged children. 
Publi«;hed 1^87. 

.\ full list (^f all the Foundation's publKation^ and videos in Hnglish and Spanish is available 
from the foundation. Publications are available free of charge m single copies to interested 
individuals and organisations hut charges will be made loi multiple C(»pies. Please write to 
the ComniunKatums Section at the addiess given beUu\. 

Bernard \an Leer 1 oundaltnti 

l'.(V Ik^x 82H4- 

ym Ml I he Hague 

1 he Netherlands 

Pel: (31)070 :04() 
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The Kushanda Proiect lakes its name 
from the Shona expression, Ku^luuuiisa 
zviripOy which means 'to use what ib 
there\ or, 'to make what is there work\ 
This saying not only captures the 
Project's spirit of self-reliance, but also 
the fact that for the children of 
Zimbabwe's rural maioritv, Lwrlv 
childhood services were onlv hkelv to 
become accessible it their parents learned 
how to use the material and human 
resources available in the immediate 
environment to make commu n it v- based 
pre-schoo!s a realitv. Kushanda\ mission 
was to shtnv iiow this could be done. 
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